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Editorial 
‘Let us be like a bird, one instant lighted 
Upon a twig that swings; 
He feels it yield—but sings on unaffrighted, 
Knowing he hath hts wings! 
—VICTOR HUGO. 


—- 

WE present in this number a very ingeni- 
ous theory of the resurrection of Jesus, which 
is certainly very different from that of most 
western students of the life and death of the 
great teacher. But if an oriental Saviour, 


why not an oriental interpretation? 
we 
WE have been asked to notify our readers 


of the Grand Reception to General Neal Dow 
in honor of his ninetieth birthday, a call for 
which and for an international temperance 
congress to be held in connection therewith 
is now in our hands, signed by a large num- 
ber of the most distinguished temperance 
and prohibition advocates. The place is 
Prohibition Park, Staten Island, New York, 
and the date June 3, 4 and 5. Local organ- 
izations are entitled to one delegate for every 
twenty members. The secretary of the com- 
mittee of arrangements is Joseph A. Bo- 
gardus, who may be addressed at 167 Cham- 
bers street, New York City. 
to 

SENTIMENTALISTS are fond of making much 
of the undoubted capacity of great souls for 
keen suffering, and often imply, when they 
do not assert, that a consuming grief is the 
peculiar property of a great mind, from which 
the groundlings are exempt by reason of the 
Shallowness of their natures. Yet this isa 
complete reversalofthetruth. A truly great 
nature cannot be overwhelmed by any grief, 
however severe it may be. For the great 
Manis he who most completely reflects the 
universe, who touches life at the greatest 
number of points; who finds himself in 
all the universe and to whom, therefore, noth- 
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ing is without interest. Such an one cannot 
be crushed by any jfinite calamity. He may 
suffer keenly, but his power of enjoyment is 
no less keen, and he lives in so large a world 
that a grief which would overcome a nature 
of inferior calibre, leaves him still with a 
world of resources. While the universe en- 
dures, his sympathies cannot die. 
—-> 

A PROPOSAL to amend the By.laws of the 
Western Conference will be found in the 
Field Notes of this number. The purpose 
of the amendment is to bring the local con- 
ferences, and through them the _ individual 
churches, into closer organic union with the 
central organization, by having each local 
conference elect one of the Directors of the 
Western Conference. 

—~—>---—— 

WE have received two small pamphlets 
from Washington, D. C.,—The Preliminary 
Report on the Income Account of Railways 
in the United States for the year ending June 
30,1893, and the speech of Hon. Cushman K. 
Davis, of Minnesota, on our Relations with 
Hawaii, delivered in the Senate Jan. 10-11, 
1894. The- first pamphlet (53 pages) em- 
bodies statistics from 479 roads, with com- 
parative tables for three or four pre- 
ceding years, indicating incomes, expendi- 
tures, number of passengers, tons of freight, 
etc., of special interest to railroad. men and 
students of railroad economics. Compar- 
atively few persons are aware’of the impor- 
tance which statistics are assuming in many 
fields of work. Several colleges have already 
established courses in statistics. The care 
shown in grouping the various railroads 
serves to indicate the precision which the 
government bureau is_ requiring. The 
speech of Senator Davis (48 pages) givesa 
very good birds-eye view of the situation in 
Hawaii down to date, seen from a Repub- 
lican standpoint. 


—~> o> 
WeE trust our readers will re-read the 
editorial by ‘‘H. T. G.” in our last issue, 


entitled ‘‘A Word About Libraries,’’ that 
they may consider and reconsider. We 
wish something tangible might come of it. 
We see and hear much of the ills that come 
from a mal-distribution of money and its 
equivalent. Hard times are the result of 
defective circulation. There is congestion 
somewhere and consequent depletion else- 
where. There is probably a greater num- 
ber of ills depressing society on account of 
defective circulation of immaterial wealth 
than of anything else. The brain com- 
modities need freer circulation. In attic, 
closet, lumber-room and elegant book-cases, 
locked from dust and students, there slumber 
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the books, magazines and papers which 
would lift the dreariness from many a home 
and furnish the motive and cheer for many a 
discouraged or purposeless life. It has been 
the privilege of Unity to assist in developing 
to a degree of great helpfulness the Post Office 
Mission as a propaganda of religious ideas. 


Who will lead in a Second-hand Book 
Mission, a Back Number Magazine Ex- 
change? We know where there is a goodly 


supply of old magazines of standard value, 
What is the best use forthem? Our columns 
are open for suggestions. 
+o > 
THE story of the benefactions of Mrs. 
Mary Hemenway of Boston should be briefly 
and effectively told and published in sucha 
form as to make a useful tract to be widely 
distributed among the wealthy. We have 
our concern for the spiritual welfare of the 
poor expressed in many ways. Few are 
there who feel with George Eliot the spirit- 
ual needs of the ‘‘perishing upper classes.”’ 
Let us have a mission work established for 
the benefit of millionaires. Will not our 
friend, Edwin D. Mead, who has been so 
intimately associated with Mrs, Hemenway 
in many of her educational and _ other 
benefactions looking towards the ennobling 
of mind, write Tract No. 1 in this series P—~— 
and let the highest skill of the printer’s and 
the graver’s art be used in producing 
it. If the Salvation Army finds the tambour- 
ine and the drum useful expedients in their 
campaigns into the slums, why may not art 
win for the enkindling word admission into 
the palaces on the avenue? 
—~t 0 
Ir was more than a happy thought, it was 
profound insight that led our contem- 
porary, Zhe Outlook, to illuminate the title 
page ofits Easter issue with a reproduction 
in black and white of Corot’s Orpheus, albeit 
that it suggests a Pagan rather than a Chris- 
tian inspiration, The picture lends itself 
legitimately enough to the Christian in- 
terpretation of it found in the editorial of 
the paper, entitled ‘‘The Easter Dawn.” 
But more spiritual is the interpretation in 
the lines of Sarah King Wilder, which ad- 
here to the original inspiration of the 
artist, viz., Nature illuminating the soul 
of the poet, awakening his lyre into psalms 
of praise. The picture beautifully symbol- 
izes the cosmic Easter which is the parent 
of the Christian Easter, more universal and 
far-reaching in its inspiration because it is 
rooted not in miracle but in law. Itisa 
revelation not special but universal; not the 
resurrection of one but the uprising of all 
things and hence of all men, 


More About Mississippi. 


Our last week’s issue contained a com- 
munication written by the editor in Vicks- 
burg. Weassume that our readers will be 
interested in the homeward journey. The 
old poetry of ‘‘Life on the Mississippi” is 
already half mythologized by Mark Twain 
and similar writers. The weird torch lights 
on the bow fed by pitch-pine knots in the 
jacks, the noisy ‘‘heave ho”’ of the slaves at 
the gang-plank and capstan making their 
night landings, the diamond-studded pilots 
irresistible among the ladies in the salon 
and invincible with the cards played for 
large stakes with wealthy planters in the 
small hours of the night,—have given way to 
electric lights, steam worked capstans, cour- 
teous and modest officiais and a meager pas- 
senger list, consisting chiefly of invalid 
ladies who travel leisurely in search of quiet, 
rest and the health whichthey will bring. But 
a ride in the month of March on the Missis- 
sippi river from Vicksburg to Memphis is 
still a poem, none the less entrancing be- 
Cause more quiet, none the less impressive 
because more respectable. The banks of 
the river, during this particular voyage, were 
full, though not overflowing. The blush of 
the newlife tinted the banks. The dogwoodand 
the redbud lit up the forest with their great 
tree bouquets of white and pink. The river 
which General Grant tried in vain to divert 
from the high banks of Vicksburg for mili- 
tary reasons, has, for reasons quite its own, 
chosen a cut-off of its own engineering which 
would effectually render Vicksburg of little 
strategic value in another war, should 
it ever come. Miuilligan’s Bend, where so 
many Union soldiers cemented the levee 
with their bones, has long since gone down 
the river, which is shifting its banks and 
changing its channel as all moving things 
must. At Arkansas City we passed the ex- 
tensive governmentriver-improvement plant, 
a large flotilla of steam, barge and other 
boats, aggregating a cost of a million and a 
half or more, whose business it is to stay the 
banks and steady the stream. With power- 
ful hydraulic pumps the caving banks are 
brought to a normal slope, then fascines of 
willows cut from the islands in the stream 
are embedded in the mud, weighted down 
with broken stone. The willows in due 
time take heart, though mud-buried, throw 
out roots and grow again into a living bank, 
conservative because alive, doing what solid 
masonry could not do—resist the destructive 
tooth of time. 

Captain O’Neal, of the City of St. Louis, 
who has been on theriver, man and boy, for 
forty-five years, proved to be the Master of 
River Transportation on General Grant’s 
staff, and he knew all about the great cam- 
paignings by water. He selected and directed 
the famous fleet of transports that ran the 
gauntlet of the Vicksburg batteries, thus mak- 
ing the victorious campaign of General Grant 
possible. From the innermost councils of the 
chief at that time he confidently publishes 
the opinion that that campaign was born 
out of the fertile brain of McPherson, the 
man who, had he lived, would have proven 
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himself as great a generalas the best of them 
and might have become the foremost of 
Americans—an opinion which gladdened the 
heart of this writer, who loves to tell the 
story in public or in private of this Knight of 
the Nineteenth Century. 

Forty-eight hours of this majestic calm, 
sailing on the bosom of.a great inland sea 
with a purpose, a mighty ocean with a ten- 
dency, brought us to Memphis, the capital 
city of the new South. Probably here more 
than in any other city within the domain of 
the lostcause, have the progressive elements 
taken deepest root. And perhaps the eff- 
cient element in this new life is directly 
traceable to the women of Memphis. Itisa 
city of women’s clubs; and among the women 
probably Clara Conway, whose school for 
girls is known throughout the South, an 
institution of which Dudley Warner has 
said, ‘‘Ithas made Memphis distinguished,” 
has been the earliest and most persistent 
instigatorofheavenlythings. To thisschool 
the editor made a morning address. Look- 
ing into theeyes of those two hundred bright 
girls he was impressed with the homogeneity 
that culture brings. By no test known to 
the senses could they be distinguished from 
a like collection of school girls in Chicago, 
Boston, New York or Philadelphia, Truly 
ours is a great country and it is one country. 

By rail to Holly Springs, the luckless 
scene of Col. Murphy’s disgrace and Van 
Dorn’s triumph in 1862; one of the starvation 
points in the experience of the soldier who, 
during the present visit, found himself 
addressing the colored students of Rust Col- 
lege, a noble institution sustained by the 
noble Methodists. Here were about two 
hundred students whose fathers and mothers 
had been slaves, many of them contrabands 
and refugees who gathered around the Union 
army, and now their children are pursuing 
college studies. Holly Springs is prover- 
bially a college town. Here the white people 
have an Episcopal military school, a Presby- 
terian college, a Methodist college, a Catholic 
seminary. Here the state sustains a Normal 
School for colored students; but overlooking 
them all in dignity of building, eminence of 
position and the number and quality of its 
attendants, is the Rust University under the 
presidency of Dr. Libby, of Maine. The 
hospitality and openness of the work done 
here is indicated by the fact that Dr. Cald- 
well, a lady physician well known to some 
of our Unity readers, an old parishioner of 
Robert Collyer, and a loyal Unitarian, has 
been a member of the faculty for many years 
and has.charge of a training school for nurses 
and of the attendant studies. If any one 
reading this article would like to help a live 
institution that is doing live work in the 
South, here is a good chance. Anything 
from a volume of poetry to a hundred thou- 
sand dollars will be welcome and well used. 

The homeward bound pilgrims carried 
with themthe trophies of peace, the floral 
triumphs of Mississippi, to decorate the 
Easter altar of snow-clad Chicago, Ivy 
from the national cemetery at Vicksburg, 
gray moss from the battered tree trunks of 
Champion Hill, red-bud, dog wood and 
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sassafras 
vicinity. 

And then such a home coming. During 
the absence of the pastor, parsonage and 
study had been invaded and allthe mysteries 
of the ‘‘spring cleaning’ had been attended 
to by loving parishioners. Every room was 
spick and span, fragrant with blooming 
flowers and hospitable with thoughtful 
touches; a glowing fire on the hearth and a 
good supper all ready and no one around. 
Surely such a homecoming is a hard thing 
to live up to. To the wife and daughter, 
after nearly four months’ absence, and to the 
pastor and editor, a fourteen day vagrant, it 
was a tender preparation for the Good Friday 
Memorial meeting which was held that night 
at All Souls Church. That the simple sea- 
son of thoughtfulness and devoutness was 
colored and tempered by the experiences 
dimly hinted at by this and the communica- 


tions of a week ago will be obvious to our’ 
readers. 


from Starvation Hollow and 


LS eS!  — —Ee 


Religion in the Constitution! 


Periodically the attempt is renewed to so 
amend our national constitution as to ex. 
press in set terms this nation’s recognition 
of God’s guiding Providence and Rulership 
through Jesus Christ, Just at present on 
the calendar of both the Senate and the 
House are bills, introduced with a view to 
accomplish this end. 

The champions of the movement must be 
credited with greater perseverance than power 
oflogicalthought. Ofthe former quality they 
have asuperabundance, of the latter a corres- 
pondingly woful want. This is not the first 
time Congress has been importuned to set 
the ball a-rolling. More than twenty years 
ago the matter was broached. Baffled then 
and repeatedly since, the zealous defenders 
of such an amendment recur to the attack. 
Their leaders are men of no mean ability. 
At the very incipiency, a Justice of the 
United States Supreme Court was identi- 
fied with the movement. He took a promi- 
nent part in the deliberations of the various 
conventions called for the purpose of agita- 
ting and propagating of the idea. 

Let none underrate the significance of this 
crusade! Behind its banner march all the 
Evangelical Churches. It is supported by 
the now on the increase ‘‘anti-foreigner”’ 
sentiment, of which anti-Semitism and the 
A. P. A. are some of the symptoms and rev- 
elations. It will prove the rallying standard 
of all Sabbatariansand Prohibitionists. Small 
as yet, it has the uncanny possibilities of 
developing tohuge dimensions, The friends 
of liberty must be on the alert! The ava- 
lanche which buries under its shroud the 
peaceful hamlet of the valley did not set out 
on its errand of death as a ponderous mass. 

Let none trust to the sound traditions of 
our history, and luil himself into careless 
unconcern by the thought that these tradi- 
tions have become the very life blood of this 
nation’s political convictions! The separa- 
tion of State and Church has for many of 
these would-be religionists only the meaning 
that no State aid shall be given to the separate 
sects. They will appeal to the principle in sup- 
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port of their distrust of the Catholic Church. 
But at the bottom ofall their insistence to this 
end, is the convictionthat this is a Christian 
nation and that of its Christianity the Evan- 
gelical Church is the sole exponent, They 
will contend that the introduction of the 
formal declaration to that effect into the 
Constitution is not a departure from the 
good traditions of our national conscious- 
ness. Thomas Jefferson and the treaty with 
the pirate Bey of the Mediterranean to the 
contrary notwithstanding, there are deci- 
sions of the U. S. Supreme Court affirming 


that this is a Christian nation. These deci- 


sions, notably a recent one by Justice 
Brewer, will stand this crusade in good 
stead. Let us be warned before it is too 
late! 


That their logic is at fault, should not de- 
lude any one into the belief that there is no 
danger of their success. Has _ stupidity 
never triumphed? Itis, indeed, true,if God 
rules the nation, His dominion cannot be 
confirmed or strengthened by the solemn 
recognition of His Kingship. One would 
suppose that defenders of the belief in God 
understood that tue God who by a constitu- 
tional amendment must be helped to the 
throne, runs great risks to be, bya similar 
proceeding, invited to vacate the office thus 
created for Him. Or did God not rule 
America before this time? Will He rule 
over us more effectively after His constitu- 
tional right to this prerogative has been 
proclaimed? If we area Christian nation 
without the amendment, why pass it? If we 
are not, does this change not after all im- 
ply a radical abandonment of fundamental 
principles? | 

But though it is difficult zo¢ to write in a 
satirical vein, this is all ‘‘caviare to the gen- 
eral.” Qur politicians care for votes and 
not for logic. If convinced that behind this 
movement stand the battalions of voters, 
congressmen and senators and legislators 
will care but little for logic or true piety. 
They must be shown that there areas many 
on the other side of the fence, 

The churches are organized, the liberals 
are not. The former in this ostensibly in- 
hocent amendment are_ solicitous not so 
much for God and Christ as they are for 
self. They would fain see the day when no 
Jew and no Catholic, no Free-thinker and no 
“Foreigner” shall be eligible for office. 
From Jew and ‘‘Foreigner” they dread the 
impulse to a more rational religion. And 
this must be forestalled. The amendment 
is but the thin end of the wedge. They are 
profuse in protestations of love for liberty; 
but it is always /he‘r liberty. The liberals 
must also bestir themselves. Majorities 
are often created by the apathy of minor- 
ities. The ‘po ulus” is-not always amen- 
able to reason. Prejudice speaks as 
frequently at the Lallot box as does well- 
seasdned conviction. The churches have 
a strong hold on their members, even 
Politically. Women are easily swayed by 
Pastor and Presbytery. And in_ turn, they 
are the power behind the throne. Surplice 
and petticoat have more than once turned 
the world topsy turvy. Shall they again 
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succeed ? Nonsense, irrational bigotry 
enlists regiments where sense and liberal 
tolerance scarce have a corporal’s guard 
to muster at the beat of their drum. 
Such arguments as these now adduced have 
often been the pied piper bewitching 
children to court at the luring call of 
the fife destruction. Have all our voters 
outgrown their childhood? Some of our 
Congressmen seem even to be in their 
dotage. There is method in this madness. 
All the greater the danger. JVideant consules! 
Let the liberals take heed lest the fate of 
our republic be sealed! BK. G. H. 


ChurcbheDoor Pulpit 


* The Selfishness of Grief.* 


BY JENKIN LLOYD JONES. 


He said, Lord, suffer me first to go and bury my father. 
But he said unto him, Leave the dead to bury their own 
dead; but go thou and publish abroad the kingdom of God. 

—LUKE ix. 60. 

A physician of much hospital practice re- 
cently said to me that little children afflicted 
with hip disease, the treatment for which 
necessitates the long confinement of the lit- 
tle patient in a constrained position, in- 
variably become either little imps or little 
angels. ‘The restraint acts either as an 
irritant upon the temper until it becomes re- 
bellious and tyrannical, or as a stimulus to 
the will, which develops self-control, submis- 
sion, consideration and gratitude until the 
little sufferer becomes the sunlight of the 
ward in which he lies. The physician’s ex- 
perience is but a_ graphic illustration of a 
general principle. Pain always breaks or 
makes the will. Grief will sweeten or sour 
the life. Sorrow makes one life somber and 
sullen, selfish and sordid; it makes another 
gentle and tender, helpful and holy. All de- 
pends upon the spirit in which we accept the 
bitter fruit. Our griefs may fertilize our 
lives and cause them to bear more abun- 
dantly the holy fruit of the spirit, or they may 
blight whatever they touch, depressing 
whomsoever we approach. The pleasures of 
life are accepted by most people as a trust; 
their administration is a matter of thought, 
and a misuse of the same brings prompt re- 


proach, merited rebuke, wise counsel. We 
must not be selfish in our pleasures. But 
grief also is a responsibility. Why should 


we abandon ourselves to its sway without 
thought and without conscience? It is not 
easy to speak plain words of advice or rebuke 
when the heart is torn, but surely they are 
unworthy tears that blind the eyes to duty. 

Jeremy Taylor, ‘‘the Shakespeare of 
divines,” in that quaint and deathless book 
entitled ‘‘The Rule and Exercises of Holy 
Dying,” has a chapter on the ‘‘Temptations 
incident to Sickness, with their Proper Reme- 
dies.’?’ Among the temptations he enumer- 
ates ‘‘Impatience” and the ‘‘Fear of Death.” 
In the next chapter, on the ‘‘Graces Belong- 
ing to the State of Sickness,” there is a 
‘prayer to be said when the sick man takes 
physic;” and who will say these subjects are 
not timely ones? Itis nota gracious task 
to speak of the faults born out of the tender- 
est and profoundest experiences ofthe soul, 
but.there is need of plain speech here. Let 
me with love and all tender consideration 
try to speak plainly ofthese matters. There 
can be no more fitting time than during these 
Lenten days, when religion seeks to speak 
to the souls of men in minor tone, when the 
church would fain screen the sun and blur 


kA sermon preached at All Souls Church, Chicago, Sun- 
day, March 11, 1894. 
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the rose in the interests of the spiritual life. 
This life is sad enough at best. Pain, weak- 
ness, separation and death are our inevitable 
attendants, ever near and ever ready to visit 
us with fresh surprises. Shall we maximize 
Or minimize them? Shall we convert them 
into inward peace, moral earnestness and 
Spiritual trust, or shall we allow them to 
overlay us, cripple our powers, limit our 
influence and pervert our natures until we 
become a burden to the society which we 
ought toserve? You will not consider me 
unsympathetic. You remember that I speak 
not of that which [do not know. Pain and 
weakness and the choking loneliness of an 
open grave have visited my life as they have 
all our lives. Let us then frankly confess 
that selfishness is unseemly by the coffin as 
itis by the festal board. Self-control is as 
necessary and admirable by the one as by 
the other. The widow has no right to be 
inconsiderate of others any more than has 
the wife. The law of duty binds the or- 
phan as closely as the unbereaved child. 
There is need of consideration in the sick- 
room as onthe play-ground. Death, mysteri- 
ous visitant with a shrouded face and chill- 
ing hand, is ever an unwelcome friend, at 
best, a sorrow bringer; but we, the living, 
are not on that account released frcm the 
exactions of prudence, economy, cheerfulness 
and service. Death may leave us sad, but 
it should not make us mean. Death will 
make us sorrowful, but let it not make us 


selfish. 


There is nothing more archaic in modern 
life than our attitude towards death and the 
customs that cluster about it. I want to 
speak of this now, at a time when my words 
will be absolutely impersonal and general, 
not only in their spirit, but in their applica- 
tion; for we areall slaves, in this respect, of 
customs and fashion rooted in past error and 
false premises. Thereis nothing more bar- 
baric surviving in our life to-day than a con- 
ventional funeral, The more proper it is, the 
more offensive itis to delicate sensibilities 
and common sense. Let me particularize, 


Why should we, when the inevitable 
comes, that which we know in the nature of 
things is the unquestioned lot ofall of us, 
yield to such wild rebellious grief as is so 
often witnessed? Let usin life prepare not 
only for our own death but for the death of 
those near and dear to us. Whois to go 
first we know not, but let all arm themselves 
beforehand with that holy fortitude that will 
enable the survivors to accept unhesitatingly 
the unfinished task andto bend willingly the 
shoulder to the added burden. Why should 
the last memories of the forms of our dear 
ones be so clouded with artificial gloom, with 
the grim crape at the door, the lowered cur- 
tain, the darkened house? Let the calm be 
illuminated with all the sunlight available. 
Let the quiet be sanctified by pleasant mem- 
ories and high resolves. Oh, letthe thoughts 
of the living be of life and not of death, or 
so far as possible let the thought of death be 
as that of an incident in life which does not 
change the relations and responsibilities of 
life. The hungry must be fed, the naked 
clothed, though your dear one has gone and 
his form lies silent in its chamber. Let us 
be considerate rather than exacting in these 
trying moments of our grief. Why should 
we take offense at the world, at our friends, 
at our church orour minister if, forsooth, they 
must live on and do the part of living souls 
in a living world, though we have had a 
death in the family? I have heard of people 
who have left the church of their choice— 
the church from which they received strength, 
through which they hoped to influence the 
community, train their children, elevate 
society—because its members, its committees 
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or its pastor did not call upon them after the 
funeral. Such conduct is based upon an 
utter misconception of the highest functions 
of both church and minister. It is their busi- 
ness to deal with theliving. It is the oppor- 
tunity of the bereaved to seek the only sure 
consolation by higher service, nobler self- 
abandonment; the only consolations that are 
sure are the consolations of service. The 
minister has poorly filled his place if his 
ministrations have not been performed 
before the crape is onthe door. The fun- 
eral sermon is preached long before the 
funeral if it is to be of real helpfulness. O 
soul, do not add to your bereavement bitter- 
ness; do not sulk because the Infinite God 
has touched you with the divine wand -which 
leads the generations forward. Do not rebel 
against the benignant inevitable. You are 
richer by one more hope, richer in one more 
angel, richer in one more priceless gem that 
cannot be taken away from you. Why, then, 
should you lower yourself by playing the 
role of a pauper, and go moping in a world 
that now at least has been profoundly inter- 
preted to you? You have looked beyond the 
seen and the tangible and have felt the awe- 
inspiring mystery of eternity. If your soul 
sorrows, as it must, let the grief reach your 
mind and your conscience, that they may be 
quickened. Do not dwell amid the tombs; 
‘‘let the dead bury the dead!’’ You should 
live while itis your privilege, that you may 
have a betterright to the lifeand the reunion 
that await you when the discharge comes. 
I would not mock your tears, but let them be 
benignant showers falling upon the garden of 
your heart that it may bear more abundantly 
the lily-graces, the rose-loves and the apples 
of character. Sorrow, like love, obscures 
itself. True grief has no use for hired 
mourners, whether it be professional wailers 
hired to cry aloud over the dead, according 
to oriental customs, or the inanimate adver- 
tisers of grief employed by modern fashion. 
Alas for the widow whose sorrow for her 
husband must be estimated by the yard; 
pitiable is the servitude that uses money 
needed for children’s clothes in buying crape 
in order to assure the world that the child- 
ren’s mother loved their father and realized 
his loss. Fashion is often tyrannical, fre- 
quently senseless, but never more so than in 
these mourning customs, which require that 
black should be worn for twelve months, and 
that black and white, not unbecoming 
to many women, should graduate the sorrow 
off into colors and gaiety. A reform in 
this direction is demanded for four reasons: 

1. Black isa false symbol. Death is not an 
eneiny, but afriend. Itssymbol should be 
light and not darkness; it should suggest 
hope and not despair. 

2. Practically itis a menace to the spiritual 
buoyancy of the community, particularly of 
the home, and most especially of the chil- 
dren inthe home. Whatright have you to 
convert the memories of a strong father ora 
loyal mother into a twelve-months’ gloom? 
Why should you fetter yourself with this 
grim reminder to others of a sorrow ail your 
own, obscure joyous memories and blur your 
rising purposes with this swarthy mantle, 
which is not true either to night or day? 
It is not nature’s color. She uses it spar- 
ingly in her landscape. You have only to 
look into your own experiences, every one 
of you, to realize how the tender years of 
childhood are shadowed, not by death but 
by the emblems of death; not by the widow, 
but by her dress, for, fortunately, her smiles 
will break through the gloomy circlet of her 
veil, and her heart will at times be glad 
under her funereal robes. 

3. These mourning customs are an abom- 
ination because they introduce the conven- 
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tional and the artificial into the realm which 
ought to be preserved to the sanctities of 
sincerity. Of all ghastly pretensions, a 
pretended sorrow is the most ghastly. 
Think of the young widow counting the 
time when she may lay off her weeds and it 
will be proper for her again to wear color; or 
of the widower brushing the silken crape 
upon his hat as he is about to start out for 
his second or third wooing. There is a grim 
sarcasm (which ought to be reiterated irom 
the pulpit) in the phrase, ‘‘mourning by the 
yard,.”” It is a bit of modern Phariseeism 
against which religion, natural, wholesome, 
sincere religion, cries out. How extremely 
artificial and elaborate are the ramifications 
of this fashion which reaches to the coach- 
man’s dress and the horses’ harness, only 
the dry-goods man and his expert cus- 
tomers know. As ameasure of one’s grief, 
how very expressive is the width ofthe 
black band on the mourning envelope. 
What a reflection it is uponthe grieving 
capacity of the correspondent who uses a 
margin only half as wide! and how sad must 
be the case of the widow who writes on white 
stationery after her husband’s death! Do 
not think me flippant or unsympathetic, It 
is because Il respect the sad burdens of the 
heart that I resent and ridicule these artificial 
and oftentimes false symbols of grief. I 
ridicule the pretense because I bow in silent 
sympathy inthe presence of the reality. 

4. Lastly, | protest against the mourning 
custom for economic reasons. How griev- 
ous is the task even uponthe favored, the 
well-tu-do! how intolerable the burden upon 
those who walk the narrow plank that brings 
daily bread by daily earnings! lam not an 
adept at figures, but here is a case where 
figures should be considered. Take a family 
of mother and four or five children who, for 
fear of apparent disrespect to the memory 
of the father gone, must wear mourning, 
else ‘‘people will talk.”” I am told that 
even the plainest outfit for sucha family, 
only adecent mourning garb, will necessitate 
an investment of at least two hundred 
dollars, and this while the undertaker’s bill 
is unpaid, the winter fuel unprovided, say- 
ing nothing of the children’s education. 

Dear friends, I beg of you to do every- 
thing you can to further a social revolution 
in this direction: be sensible; be strong; 
carry the sweet sorrow in your heart; do not 
lose its benediction by parading it; do not 
make it vulgar by trying to wear it on your 
backs. 


I wish I might next say the wise word 
concerning our funeral customs. They are 
happily much modified. I hope the habit 
of making it the occasion of torturing souls 
into piety ispast. The long, argumentative 
sermon is happily gone from most communi- 
ties, I trust. Butthere still remain the too 
public invasion of private homes, the long 
delays, the exposure and expense of the car- 
riage procession to the cemetery, and the 
sad desecration of nature called ‘‘floral dec- 
orations.” I try not to look at them at fun- 
erals lest the flowers themselves lose their 
charm, The torture to the artistic sense as 
well as the waste of the delicate product of 
nature involved in the so-called ‘‘set pieces’’ 
of our city funerals, is so great, that happily 
the abuse seems to be in a fair way of cor- 
recting itself. The “gates ajar,” the 
‘broken column,” the ‘‘lute witha broken 
string,” the ‘‘open book,” the ‘broken 
wheels,’ the frequent brave ventures in the 
way of base drums, saddles, pens, scythes 
and other realistic emblems,—O, have we 
not seen them all? Would we might never 


have to see them again, or, if they must 
come; let them be moulded in wax so that 
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they can be manufactured in quantities and 
come cheaper, and save the flowers, Here 
again the argument is both economic, 
esthetic and ethical. O the wicked waste 
of money! Othe easy sham! O the vulgar 
parade! It would be a service to religion jf 
some one would carefully compute the 
amount of money spent on flowers carried to 
the cemeteries of Chicago every month, A 
cheap funeral costs at least a hundred dol. 
lars, and the expenses frequently reach a 
thousand. 

How can we simplify the funeral service? 
For surely it is fitting that we should show 
our respect to the dead and that the solemn 
occasion itself should become a ministry of 
grace to us. Let me outline my idea of a 
funeral, hoping that you will take it as a sug. 
gestion which may recur to you in some 
Gethsemane moment of your lives. Let 
me anticipate the question and answer it now 
when the mind is more clear and the heart 
less agitated. Ifthe deceased was an incon- 
spicuous member of society, let the sacred 
privacy of life be not disturbed in death; let 
there be a quiet, tender memorial half hour 
at home, where the family and their nearest 
friends will gather to listen to a few chosen 
selections from deathless writings, a breath- 
ing of sympathy and aspiration, a word of 
commemoration for the dead and of compan- 
ionship with the living. Flowers? Yes, 
indeed, a few, if brought by loving hands and 
arranged in the simple wholesonie way of the 
home, Singing? Yes, if the dear familiar 
things are sung by loving and familiar 
voices. No, if it means the professional 
quartet hired for the occasion. Under such 
circumstances the most exquisite music is 
inappropriate and out of place. After this 
memorial half hour let the friends take lov- 
ing leave and go to their homes leaving the 
bereaved with their dead. At another hour, 
sufficiently removed to effectually break up 
the temptation to stay and see, let thé un- 
dertaker and the necessary friends come and 
take the body away. Why should the fam- 
ily in their overstrained condition expose 
themselves to the profitless ride to the cem- 
etery, and prolong the added strain of the 
unsatisfactory leavetaking? But if they go, 
will the minister go along? Shall we try to 
have another service at the grave? Dear 
friends, at such times I am at your service. 
If you go and wish it, I gladly go with you, 
but, frankly, I urge the abandonment of the 
practice. It is so great an outlay of strength, 
time and moneyfor such poor results. If the 
deceased is a public character, one, who in 
his life made himself a part of the commun- 
ity, let him serve once more, and let the 
memorial service be held either before or 
after burial in the church of his choice or the 
hall where the community are wont to- con- 
gregate, but let the vulgarity of a public 
funeral be reduced to a minimum. A soci- 
ety of King’s Daughters in New York has 
been organized to secure cheap funerals for 
the poor. They advertise that they have 
arranged for ‘‘reduced rates with undertak- 
ers, florists and liverymen, have a standing 
contract with singers, keep ready made 
shrouds on hand, etc., and will furnish min- 
isters when requested. In this way they are 
able,” the notice continues, ‘‘te furnish fora 
hundred dollars that which would ordinarily 
cost five hundred.” This is well-meaning, 
but not well conceived, Let these Daugh- 
ters of the King recognize the royalty of 
death and persuade the rich to abandon 
their extravagance, and thus help the poor 
to do without shrouds, flowers, paid singers 
Instead of the expensive in- 
terference with nature’s law of decompos'- 
tion in the way of hard wood or metallic cof- 
fin in outer box, let the body be encased 
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‘nan osier or pine casket, that which will 
most readily relinquish to mother earth her 
earthly treasure. 


The next wicked extravagance I| would cor- 
rect is the monumental burden. Professor 
Shaler, in the book called Interpretations of 
of Nature,” says: “The cost of property con- 
tained in the cemetery at Mount Auburn is 
probably as great as that of Harvard College. 
it is many times as great as that involved 
in all the school buildings belonging to the 
people who bury their dead in that ceme- 
tery.” Mr, Simonds, Superintendent ‘of 
Graceland Cemetery in this city, estimates 
that there is an investment of two million 
dollars in monuments in that cemetery 
alone. One vault cost forty thousand dol- 
lars and there are several monuments which 
have cost from fifteen to twenty thousand. 
The most expensive monument in Oak- 
woods, according to the superintendent, cost 
twenty-three thousand dollars. There is a 
thirty-five thousand dollar monument in Cal- 
vary Cemetery. At Oakwoods there is a shaft 
sixty feet high, weighing forty-four tons, 
which cost eleven thousand dollars. The 
average cost of monuments at Oakwoods 
is estimated by a dealer at from five to eight 
hundred dollars each. And what do we have 
as a reSult of it all? Something more gro- 
tesque than artistic, a futile attempt to stay 
the waves of oblivion. For, notwithstand- 
ing the great attempt at permanence, monu- 
ments ‘are among the most perishable of 
stone structures. An authority says that 
but few monuments survive even a century, 
but even then they survive the memory of 
the lives they commemorate. And their ful- 
some compliments are read as flippantly as 
the amusing epitaphs that form the staple of 
the funny corner in the newspapers. 

Oliver Wendell Holmes, remembering that 
three of the graveyards of conservative Bos- 
ton have been tumbled over during this 
century, says: ‘‘The stones have been shuffled 
about like chestnuts. Nothing short of the 
day of Judgement will tell whose dust lies 
beneath. * * * Epitaphs were never famous 
for truth, but the old reproach of ‘Here lies’ 
never had such a wholesale illustration as in 
these outraged burial places, where the 
stones lie above and the bones do not lie 
beneath.”’ 

Even the monument of the old sailor, of 
Sag Harbor, which says that he ‘died in 
port,” and adds, 

‘*‘By God’s decree, you plainly see 
I’m harbored here below,”’-—- 
may not tell the truth long. More nearly 
true is the inscription of the old sea captain 
on Block Island. This monument does not 
commit itself to a locality when it says, 


‘*Fle’s done a-catching cod 
And gone to meet his God.” 


Not so reconciled to the ways of Providence, 
and not much better poetry is this on the 
tomb of a young Vermonter who ‘‘didn’t 
know it was loaded.” 
*‘Oh, fatal gun, why was it him 
That you should kill so dead? 
Why didn’t you go off a little higher 

And fire above his head?’’ 

But all this only crowds us to the ultimate 
logic of our reform. The graveyards them- 
Selves are a menace alike to the physical and 
Spiritual well-being ofthecommunity. They 
are a relic of barbaric and superstitious ages, 
and they will have to vanish eventually be- 
fore the mandates of reason, science and 
poetry. To-day we are complacert over our 
burying grounds simply because we are ig- 
norant of what is the clear testimony of 
science in the matter. Chicago has some 
twenty-eight cemeteries within and near its 
limits, an aggregate of between one and 
two thousand acres of ground. Graceland, 
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which has been open some thirty years and 
contains one hundred and twenty-five acres 
of land, has between fifty and sixty thousand 
graves. Oakwoods, opened in 1862, covers 
one hundred and eighty-four acres, and has 
now more than forty thousand graves. 
Already Chicago has overrun several sets of 
cemeteries. The one redeeming feature of a 
city cemetery is that the dead are made to 
serve the living by holding ground for a 
while, which eventually will be wrenched 
from them and given back to the living in 
the way of parks. This is the story of Lin- 
coln Park in this city. Most of the parks 
in Paris and London were old buryiag 
grounds. Washington Park, New York, was 
the Potter’s Field, not abandoned as such 
until it became an infectious neighborhood. 
It is only physicians conversant with the 
facts who realize what a terrible drain upon 
the health of the living are the graveyards of 
the world. Newtown, Long Island, the bury- 
ing ground of much of the population of New 
York and Brooklyn, contains within its limits 
twenty-two cemeteries, in which more than 
thirty-five thousand dead are buried. every 
year. One-eighth ofits territory is in grave- 
yards. Within fifty years, 1,385,000 bodies 
have been buried there. 

The town now contains but seventeen 
thousand living inhabitants. All the ceme- 
tery ground is exempt from taxation, al- 
though in the more thickly peopled acres, 
the dead are put in at the rate of eight 
thousand four hundred peracre. This yields 
a profit on the land to the proprietors of 
$71,500, Or 1,000 per cent inside of fifty 
years. This little town has to report the 
highest death-rate in the state. Epidemic 
diseases like diphtheria and others are con- 
tinually breaking out. I cannot go into the 
sanitary details which show what a fertile 
source of disease city graveyards are. Au- 
gustus G., Cobb, in a recent book entitled 
‘‘Karth Burial and Cremation,’’* has gone 
carefully into the matter concerning London, 
Paris, and American cities, and the result is 
simply sickening. Sir Henry Thompson, 
speaking for London, says: ‘‘By selecting a 
portion of ground five or ten miles from any 
very populous neighborhood and sending 
our dead to be buried there, we are laying 
by poison for our children’s children, who 
will find our remains polluting their water 
sources when that now distant plot is cov- 
ered, as it will be, more or less closely, by 
human dwellings.” Professor C. C. Brown, 
expert engineer and professor in Union Col- 
lege, in 1889 notified the state board of health 
that there were eighty-three cemeteries con- 
tributing to the pollution of the Croton water 
shed; and the story of the poor Bronte family 
is but too well known. The churchyard sur- 
rounded three sides of the Haworth parson- 
age. Charlotte’s biographer says ‘‘there is 
no doubt that the lives of these gifted daugh- 
ters of genius were shortened by the poison 
that came from the innumerable dead; a ca- 
lamity which the intelligent rector tried to 
avert, but the tax-payers would not consent. 
Fevers, sore throats and _ sick-headaches 
were prevalent in that home.” Charlotte 
wrote in her diary, ‘‘Slow fever was my con- 
tinual companion.” Emily died at twenty- 
nine, Anna at twenty-seven, and Charlotte 
at thirty-one. The experiments of Pasteur 
and Tyndall show what tremendous vitality 
there is in the germ of contagious diseases. 
Tyndall found some organisms that could be 
boiled for hours and then frozen, yet still 
surviving to propagate their species. A case 
was cited before the New York Academy of 
Medicine in 1891, of a grave-digger who, 
having disinterred a diphtheria patient whc 


*From this suggestive little book most of the following 
statements are taken. 
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had been buried twenty-three years, soon after 
fella victim tothe same disease. ‘The plague 
at Modena in Europe re-appeared upon 
excavating the ground where the victims 
of the pestilence had been buried three 
hundred years before. In London, in 1854, 
they dug sewers through an old burying 
ground where the victims of the plague of 
1665 (one hundred eighty-nine years before) 
had been buried, and the cholera appeared. 
The result was predicted by Sir John 
Simon. 

What is the remedy for all this danger and 
expense, this idle land, these plague-breed- 
ing homes of the dead? MHappily for us 
there isa solution of this perplexity, a so- 
lution that is at once economic, effective, 
simple, beautiful. A solution that meets at 
once the requirements of sentiment and of 
science. I meanthe prompt restoration of 
the body to its primal elements by the quick 
and pure element of fire,—the modern cre- 
matory. Scientifically speaking, inhumation 
and incineration accomplish exactly the same 
results. Decomposition is but slow com- 
bustion. Combustion is but prompt de- 
composition. The body, undisturbed, 
wrapped in a white winding-sheet sat- 
urated in alum—which will resist the 
heat longer than the _ body itself,—is 
passed into a chamber heated by gases to a 
temperature upwards of 2,000 degrees 
Fahrenheit, and without contact with the 
flames, without noise or smell, in a lucent 
white heat, all the liquid material is promptly 
evaporated. In an hour’s time there is 
left but a few pounds of ashes, which are 
gathered in anurn, preservedin the crema- 
tory, given to the friends for burial, or, 
more fitting and beautiful as it seems to me, 
scattered upon the grass,—and nature has 
accomplished in one hour by fire what it 
would take from twelve to sixty years to 
accomplish by inhumation; for with mawk- 
ish sentimentality we stupidly contest with 
nature and retard her processes as much as 
possible by our embalmings and metallic 
cases. The actual cost of fuel which brings 
this quick release and prompt return to 
nature is abouta dollar. The entire cost of 
incineration is twenty-five dollars, with no 
lot in the cemetery to be paid for, cared for, 
and ultimately to be neglected. In this 
country, the first body was cremated in 1876, 
It was that of Baron de Palm, at Wash- 
ington, Pennsylvania. Since then, some 
eighteen or twenty crematories have been 
erected, and several thousand persons have 
chosen this happier road of fire for the worn- 
out and laid-aside body. December last acre- 
matory was opened in connection with Grace- 
land Cemetery onthe North side. Up to this 
time eleven bodies have been incinerated in 
Chicago. I hopethe reform will progress, 
until by law every cemetery shall be required 
to offer this alternative to its patrons, and all 
bodies of paupers, strangers, those who 
have no friends to claim them and those 
dying of contagious diseases of whatever 
nature, may be cremated as a sanitary 
measure by municipal ordinance; until all 
those who prefer inhumation shall seek it in 
the quiet far away country burial grounds 
where the menace to public health is reduced 
tothe minimum, andthe poetic fitness, the 
quiet and perpetuity of what will always 
remain God’s acre in the hearts of men may 
be preserved; and until a rapidly growing 
number of intelligent men and women 
educate themselves and their families to this 

more poetic, more ancient, and, taking the 
whole world over, by far the most popular form 

of disposing of the dead body. Meanwhile I 

hope the reform in our funeral customs will 

go on; that our street car companies all over 
the country will follow the example of the 
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Atchinson street railway by putting at the 
service of the public a funeral car which 
may be chartered at a less cost than a hearse 
and which will carry forty attendants at the 
price which must now be paid for the carry- 
ing of four. I hope these funeral reforms 
will go on until white and not black will be 
the symbol of the great mystic nuptial 
occasion where death woos and wins its 
groom or bride. Let the funeral reforms go 
on until the consolation of the bereaved will 
befoundin the services of love that widen 
the skirts of light rather than in seeking 
with undignified haste the solutions of 
autumn in the blossoms of Spring. 


But these reforms will not come any faster 
than does the growth of reason in religion. 
They cannot come as long as men in the toils 
of a medieval theology tremble in the pres- 
ence of death as in the presence of an 
arch-fiend, and go about this world with 
an ever open ear listening for the crack 
of doom, when in response to Gabriel’s 
trumpet the ghastly graves are to open and 
the wasted bodies come forth crawling from 
under the crushing tons of granite which 
their successors and kindred ostentatiously 
piled upon them. These funeral reforms 
will never come so long as men regard this 
world accursed and deem the only glory over 
there. So long as they think that it is one 
thing to prepare to die and another to pre- 

are to live. 

Dr. Charles W. Purdy, before the Chicago 
Medical Society some years ago, offered the 
following as a careful estimate: ‘One and 
one fourth times more morey is expended 
annually for funerals in the United States 
than the government expends for public 
school purposes. [Funerals cost this country 
in 1880 enough to pay all commercial liabili- 
ties in the United States during the year and 
to give each bankrupt a capital of $8,630 
with which to resume business. Funerals 
cost annually more money than the value of 
the combined gold and silver yield of the 
United States in 1880.”’ Now this is nota 
case ol bad financiering nor of bad morals; 


primarily itis a caseof bad theology. It is 
fetichism. Itissuperstition. It is the slav- 
ishness of dogma. What we want is to 


emancipate souls. Out of a petition of 23,- 
365 Germans to the Reichstag for a law per- 
mitting cremation, there were only ten names 
of Protestant ministers appended, and three 
of rabbis. We must give to the world the 
sweeter thought of nature, a diviner trust in 
God, a holier calm in the presence of the 
inevitable, more restfulness in the eternal 
arms. We want a new emphasis on char- 
acter, not on show or creed. We want to 
realize the truth which dear old Sir Thomas 
Browne stated over two hundred years ago in 
his ‘‘Urn Burial.” He is one of the manv 
physicians of the body to whom it has been 
given to minister to soul. In this he says, 
‘‘There is no antidote against the opium of 
time. Our fathers find their graves in our 
short memories. Gravestones tell truth 
scarcely forty years. To be nameless in 
worthy deeds exceeds an infamous history. 
The greater part must be content to be found 
in the register of God, notin the record of 
man. Egyptian ingenuity was vanity, feed- 
ing the wind, and folly. Mummy has become 
merchandise. Mizraim cures wounds and 
Pharaoh is sold for balsam. Five languages 
secured not the epitaph of Giordanus.”’ 
‘‘The noblest monument in Graceland,”’ 
said the superintendent, ‘‘is the great elm that 
was moved a few years ago fifteen miles to 
mark the resting place of the man that loved 
it.” I can conceive one improvement on 
that noble monument, if it were planted by 
the hand itcommemorates. But never mind 
the commemoration; sure is the monument 


of him who plants an elm. 
your granite shaft, 
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It will outlast 


O let us have done with the miserable 
graveyard business; let us not think of death 
but of life. Let the dead bury the dead. 
Selfishness in tears is no more noble than 
selfishness in smiles. Let the tears of the 
sorrowing be illumined with love and they 
become crystalline lenses showing forth in 
magnified and clearer outline the present 
duty, the near opportunity, the deathless 
life, the endless love, the life in God, with 
man, for truth, the life that is free from the 
terrors of the grave, the life that is now 
eternal, triumphant and ever blessed. 
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Prophetic Bells.* 


BY PAUL ERWIN. 


A bell rings out ! 

*lis Freedom’s bell, 

With mellow voice and loud, 

Ringing a promise to a people proud !— 

Ringing of future glory, 

Ringing of peace to be,— 

A peace deep-rooted in manhood’s liberty. 

The bell rings out 

Oppression’s funeral knell, 

The dirge of despots! Its clarion pans tell 

Of tyrants slain, of independence born, 

Of justice triumphed over greed and scorn! 

It rings a promise to a waiting world, 

And stars and stripes and freedom are unfurled ! 
* © # & # 


Another bell! 

With sacred relics of an hundred years 

Thy heart is builded. And the grateful tears 

Of a proud nation dwell in thy rich voice. 

Hlumbly thy brazen lips do touch thine honored sire’s: 
That kiss, in thee, awakes the slumbering fires 

Of prophecy ! 

Again the vision: 

Liberty enthroned, Freedom triumphant, 
Manhood’s rights restored. 

Ilope, joy and plenty, and the sword 

Beat into pruning-hook; 

Labor dignified, hunger divorced from thrift: 
God’s opportunities exposed to every willing hand ! 
A sweet content smiles o’er a happy land. 


© false, false Bell! 

Through mart and gilded street, 

Past proud men's palaces, by lordly piles 
Of ornate architecture and stately spire 

Ye pass ! 

Not as thine honored sire, 

Proclaiming liberty, — 

But thy sad voice, instead, 

Begs for thy people—but a crust of bread ! 


Q, faithless Bell ! 

Why thus abased and why this muffled knell ? 
Is Freedom perished ? 

Freedom of willing hands to labor ? 

The poor man’s right to earn 

The bread of independence ? 

Must Industry’s proud cheek be made to burn 
With shame of asking alms ? 

O Charity dishonored ! 

A vulgar virtue, masked in thy sweet grace, 
Flaunts its disdainful presence in the place 
Of Justice ! 


Awake, O Bell ! 

Awake from thine accursed trance and ring 
Defiance to both Greed and Wrong ! 

And, as thy hallowed sire, sing 

Thou of Independence ! 

Proclaim the poor man’s rights ! 

The rich man’s obligation ! 

Ring out this hell of scorn ! 

Ring in Love’s Federation ! 


*Written upon seeing the new Liberty Bell drawn through 
the streets of New York in aid of a free bread fund for the 
deserving unemployed of the city. 


REESE ol 
“Concerning the Resurrection of the 
Body.” 


BY W. A. CRAM, 


In this paper we shall endeavor to shun 
all special pleading either for science or re- 
ligion. We would simply present some 
later discoveries and teachings of science, 
certain revelations of natural law in the 
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world of matter, that appearto confirm or 
make plain an essential truth in certain old 
Bible texts or church dogmas that have 
been for centuries stumbling blocks and 
points of bitter controversy in the church 
and out of it. 

The old dogma and doctrine of the resur- 
rection of our bodies in this world, to be in 
some way our heavenly bodies after death 
and the resurrection, have been accepted and 
believed by the church, and are by millions 
in the church to day, as plainly taught by 
Jesus and Paul. Wasthere, is there asoul of 
truth in this old church belief and doctrine? 

There is acurious phase, or fact, in the 
evolution of human thought, often quite 
manifest. Briefly stated it is something like 
this: In astate of unscientific childhood, 
certain ideas, or faith in the world and life. 
are cherished and maintained as facts, or veri- 
ties ofour being. Later, inalittle growth ofsci-. 
ence and reason, they are ridiculed and cast 
aside as childish superstitions, the absurdities 
ofignorance. At length, in a fuller maturity 
of thought in science and reason, these same 
childish ideas and beliefs are discovered to 
have been the first dawn, or conception, of 
a grand fact, an immortal truth of life and 
the world. 

Are we already discovering in acompleter, 
maturer growth .of science and faith, that 
certain old Bible texts and church dogmas, 
which science and reason have repudiated as 
childish ignorance and blindness of dogmatic 
faith, hold all the while a soul of truth in 
the heart of them? Let us consider the 
matter briefly, first studying a little some of 
the later discoveries of science, in regard to 
these bodies of ours, the meaning of growth, 
decay and death in them. 

Here is one lesson: Science teaches us 
that the seed isthe maturity, the end, of one 
degree of plant growth. Here in the full 
grown Seed, an. acorn for instance, the tree- 
soul rests a little in its development, in a 
kind of old age, bordering death of one 
degree of life. It is not the end of the plant 
life, however. There is an ideal, a potency 
of being we commonly call soul, in the acorn, 
that, under favoring conditions begins to 
awaken and strive intothe next higher degree 
of life. It doesn’t cast off, as dead and use- 
less, the old acorn form, but this potency of 
being, this soul in the seed begins to feel and 
strive onward and upward to become an oak- 
tree. It draws the finer elements and powers 
from the acorn body, transforms and fash- 
ions them into the oak-shoot, the unfoldine 
leaves and blossoms of the perfecting tree; 
only the grosser, more outward shell of the 
seed is left to drop away, and crumble back 
to dust and mould. In this, nature’s way of 
ascending life, we see ho w the mature seed 
body is transformed in the mainto becom- 
in part a new, more perfect body of the soul 
of the growing tree. We may say then, as 
the trée soul rises from seed into branches, 
leaves and flowers, it transforms and lifts its 
old seed-body to become in part the new and 
higher; with the soul there is also a resurrec- 
tion of the body, in plant life and growth— 
and even in what we call decay and death of 
the seed when bearing and feeding new and 
higher life. 

Let us study nature a little higher up: 
The grub isthe old age, the end of one stage 
of insect growth; a kind of sleep, bordering 
death, comes to the mature grub. Its body 
seems palsied, as if about to crumble away 
into dust. What does this mean? Simply 
that the insect soul has reached the end of 
its life as worm, it is getting ready to die out 
of worm, and be born insect. How is it get- 
ting ready? We examine the seemingly 
dead, or dying, grub and discover that within 
the worm-form the soul of the insect 1s weav- 
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ing and moulding organs and senses, a whole 
new, more perfect body, out of the finer 
elements and energies ofitsgrubform. This 
‘nsect body within the worm having grown 
to embryonic completeness, some day it 
rends and casts off the outer shell and rises 
into upper air and sunshine as perfect insect, 
hearing most of the body of its lower state 
transformed and riseninto the new. Here 
nature shows us the meaning of old age, of 
decay and death; namely, that it is the trans- 
formation and resurrection of the body and 
life from alower degree to a higher, This 
appears to be nature’s way everywhere. 

We are already discovering, and learning 
to understand, how this same _ transfor- 
mation and resurrection is also nature’s 
prevailing law in the life of man, Science 
is revealing and teaching us that these 
visible forms of hands, feet, eyes etc. are 
only asa rude skeleton, a coarse framework 
on which and within which the finer, more 
perfect part, the invisible part of our organ- 
isms is moulded and woven. Through thislife 
then we live inand through a body of hands, 
feet, eyes etc., constituted of two kinds, or 
degrees, of matter, the smaller, grosser 
part seen, the finer, more essential all in- 
visible. 

Keeping clearly in mind this association 
and active relation of the visible and in- 
visible parts of our organisms of life here, 
we question, What do old age, decay 
and death mean in such a body? What 
change does death work in the relations of 
seen and unseen? At three or four score 
years of age the grosser, visible part of us 
begins to loose its energy of life-giving. 
Arethe hopes, loves and strivings, the soul 
of us, dying out in old age? The soul, 
through nature, says: No more than insect 
life is dying out in the metamorphosis of the 
grub! In-man we are discovering clearly 
this same metamorphosis through decay and 
death into higher organisms, into more and 
better life. Our bodies of this world grown 
to maturity; the more outward form of them, 
the visible part, pauses in development, 
as the tree pauses in the seed, the insect 
pauses in the gruba little; but the hopes, 
loves, aspirations and reachings of the soul 
widen and rise. Must the soulof the man 
shrink and die because the body enters into 
old age and decay? No, nature has a higher, 
more perfect way! In old age of the man or 
woman, the soul weaves and moulds out of 
the very elements and energies of its old 
body, through an upward transformation, a 
more perfect unseen body of organs and 
senses. 

Our visible bodies of this life grow old 
and decay, because our souls, loving, hoping 
and striving for more and better life, are with- 
drawing, and using their finer, more perfected 
elements and energies to grow a spiritual 
body within. Death from natural old age 
and decay is only the dropping off, the lay- 
ing aside just the grosser remnants of our 
bodies in this world after the finer and more 
essential parts of them have been used in 
growing upa spiritual organism for higher 
birth into the unseen, just as the oak-shoot 
casts aside its acorn shell or the insect its 
pupa case, 

Here then, we say, this law, or fact, stands 
out quite plainly,—that natural old age and 
decay are the slow transformation of the 
invisible part of our bodies into a more 
perfectly organized, sensitive and active 
Spiritual body, moré fully answering to the 
growing loves, hopesand aspirations of our 
awakening souls. Death is simply the con- 
scious resurrection of our soulsthrough the 

birth of these bodies into the upper 
realm of unseen life that infolds us as 
an infinite ocean of being. 
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‘‘There is a natural body and there isa 
spiritual body,” says Paul. The higherscience 
reveals and teaches us, that there is a visible 
and an invisible part of our organisms, two 
bodies of different degrees of matter, consti- 
tuting one life-organism inthisworld. They 
grow together, work together upto maturity. 
In old age the soul begins to withdraw the in- 
visible more and more from the visible part, 
and fashrenit into a more perfect organism, for 
life in the spirit world whither the death 
way leads. ‘*How shall the dead be raised ?”’ 
Paul responds: ‘‘Look at this grain of corn. 
The new shoot and grain cannot rise from it 
except the seed die, The new body and 
life of the grain to be is fed and grown from 
the old seed-form at first; so the seed seems 
to decay and die, when it is simply being 
transformed into stalk and flower of new 
grain; so is the resurrection of man through 
death ” Our higher science only completes 
and confirms to the understanding Paul’s 
text. The soul of man fashions and puts on 
a new spiritual, unseen body of organs and 
senses, by feeding and growing it at first 
from the old organism of this life. Thus 
the old appears to decay and die, as the 
grain of corn that feeds the ascending shoot. 
Is not this the veritab‘c transformation and 
resurrection of the body of this world through 
death, to serve the soul in higher life? Is 
not the whole divine process of creation a 
birth and a death, a transformation and res- 
urrection of matter and energy and life of the 
eternally awakening and ascending soul? 
Again, Jesus appears to his disciples sub- 
stantiating the resurrection of his material 
body, after crucifixion, by showing them his 
wounded hands and side as upon the cross. 
What was the soul of truth, if any, in this? 
Let us read this text, so far as we are able, 
interlined and in harmony with some of the 
later and higher scientific revelations con- 
cerning what we call death. Forced by the 
crucifixion, Jesus, the soul, withdraws from 
the more dying, outward body; he leaves 
the grosser, ruder elementsand energies of his 
organism in this world hanging on thecross, 
to be entombed by loving hands; he himself 
risen, in part ‘‘clothed upon” only by the 
finer, more spiritual part of his crucified 
earthly organism which he draws with him 
on toward the unseen spiritual realm. 

He had not come near to old age, in which 
the spiritual organism naturally matures 
and ripens most forresurrection into the 
world above this world’s death. _ His spirit- 
ual body, immature therefore in many ways, 
still retains the mould and impress of his 
lower, cruder form and face. Even the nail 
wounds in his hands and feet, the spear 
thrust in his side, fora little time remain 
unhealed in the spiritual body that has just 
withdrawn from the crucified on the cross. 
Is not this nature’s way, as our science is 
teaching us,—that in the ceaseless transfor- 
mations and metamorphoses of this world, 
even the higher form and life in many ways 
bears for a while the image and stamp of the 
lower, in which and through which it was 
moulded and grown? 

Forty days, the record says, after the 
crucifixion, Jesus tarried and manifested 
himself in and about Jerusalem, seen at dif- 
rerent times by his disciples and many 
others, declaring himself still living with 
them, not as a bodiless spirit, but as having 
a real, material body of hands, feet and 
senses, showing them his wounded hands 
and side that they might know his living 
reality with them. Forty days passed, his 
spiritual body, healed, matured and har- 
monized—of the wounds, .and shock of 
violent death-separation, he at length 
ascends into the spiritual realm,. to be seen 
no more in this little world of sense. We 
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are more and more clearly discerning that 
this need be no miracle, no myth, but 
simply nature’s way, often manifest in her 
workings in all lands, through all ages, 
under human conditions of strong spiritual 
impression and illumination. 

Do we not discover here a soul of truth in 
the old Bible texts and church dogmas of 
the material, «bedily resurrection of this 
world, in death and through death, into the 
unseen and spiritual world? 

In this thought, in this vision of things 
and life, we stand as onthe shore of this, our 
little world-island, enfolded by the infinite 
ocean of the invisible outer and higher. 
Ever moving outward, past us, are bodies 
and souls of rocks, plants, animals and man 
into thes invisible world of matter and life 
that everywhere borders our visible. 

A part return again we know; a part pass 
on we know, whither and how, we cannot 
clearly see or fully understand till the vision 
and knowledge beyond this world’s death 
comes for us. 

That there is no pause, no loss in old age, 
decay and death, that even the soul and 
souls of the universe, in all degrees and 
worlds, ceaselessly transform all matter, all 
energy, to be the perfecting body and use of 
their higher being,—of this may we not rest 
assured? Are not ever increasing knowledge 
and rising faith more and more revealing and 
confirming this? 
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The Outlook in the 


Universalist 
Church. 
BY RODNEY F. JOHONNOT, 


Few Unitarians have any thorough knowl- 
edge of the real attitude of the Universalist 
church toward the modern problems of faith, 
Few Unitarian clergymen know the freedom 
of thought which is sanctioned in Univer- 
salist pulpits; nor the breadth of thought 
which is frequently found therein. While 
most Universalist clergymen know the prin- 
cipal preachers of the Unitarian denonfina- 
tion and are acquainted with the movements 
within that body, it is safeto say that no 
such reciprocal knowledge exists on the part 
of Unitarians as to Universalism, its princi- 
ples, its movements nor its exponents. 
Unity can do muchto help on the cause of 
coming unity between these two denomina- 
tions and also the cause of the greater church 
in which it believes, by giving more attention 
to the attitude and movements of the Univer- 
salist body. 

In the last number of the Vew World, Rev. 
Mr. Lyon, of Boston, reviews Dr. Crowe’s 
book on ‘‘Phases of Religion in America,” 
and also ‘‘The Columbian Congress of the 
Universalist Church.’’ Here he speaks of 
Dr. Crowe in such a way as to indicate that 
he is quite unacquainted with him and does 
not seem to know that he ranks as one of 
the great preachers of the country. Heis 
not quite sure either whether the Universal- 
ists belong among the Evangelicals, as clas- 
sified by the U. S. Census, or not; at least 
the only reason given for his thinking this 
classification wrong is an ‘‘if’’ Dr. Crowe is 
right in saying that ‘‘the new Universalism 
does not rest upon the Bible as God’s mirac- 
ulous word, discards the Atonement, and 
looks upon Jesus as the greatest of moral 
teachers and the purest of human examples.” 
Mr. Lyon does not appear to know that this 
has been the position of Universalism or at 
least of a great part of its exponents for 
forty years. It was amusing also at a recent 


meeting of liberal ministers in Chicago to 
have the pastor of an Independent church 
ask Rev. Mr. White, of Englewood, if he 
would dare to have an exchange of pulpits, 
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If such exchangeshould take place, he woulk 
be surprised, I think, to find his ‘‘radicalism’’ 
would be nothing new to the congregation. 
In most Universalist pulpits one may spead 
freely upon evolution, salvation, miracles, 
the Higher Criticism, the nature of Jesus, 
without any offense, and will find the utmost 
freedom encouraged, and the largest thought 
welcomed. 


It is not strange, however, that such 
ignorance of the Universalist position 
obtains among our Unitarian brethren. 


Whereas nearly every Universalist minister 
takes one or more Unitarian publications, 
Universalist papers are rarely found on the 
tables of the Unitarian clergyman. But 
even if they were, their reading would do 
little to give a true conception of the stand- 
ing of the Universalist bodyat large. The 
official press of the church is far behind the 
real thought of the church. It does not 
represent aright the position of the men 
who are moulding the thought of the church 
from its pulpits. It is an open secret among 
us thatour clerygmen are not satisfied with 
the theological attitude of our denomi- 
national press. The laity too, are ready for 
an onward movement. Wherever the broad- 
er thought of religion is preached among 
our churches, it finds ready acceptance. 
Little of this thought, however, findsits way 
into our papers. Only one of our denomi- 
national organs is ready to receive it andis 
fair in its treatment of it. But many signs 
of better things are in our sky. Let me 
commend to all who would know the real 
position of the Universalist church, and the 
trend of thought within it, the broad and 
scholarly paper of Rev. A. N. Alcottin the 
March number of the Mew World, upon 
‘‘Universalism a Progressive Faith.” Of 
this and whatit signifies, more at some future 
time. 
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Prizes for Women. 


We publish the annual announcement of 
Mrs. Crawshay’s literary prizes, as we think 
It probable that some of UNiry’s readers 
may wish to contest:— 

Byron-Shelley-Keats In Memoriam (en- 
dowed) Yearly Prizes, for the Best Essay in 
English, Written by a Woman ofany Nation. 

The prizes for 1894 will be as follows: 
Shelley’s ‘‘Mont Blanc’’—first prize £10; 
second prize £5. Shelley’s ‘‘Letter to Maria 
Gisborne’’—first prize £10; second prize 
£5. _ Byron’s ‘‘The Prophecy of Dante’— 
first prize £5;second prize £2 10s. Byron’s 
‘‘The Morgante Maggiore’’—first prize #5; 
second prize £2 10s. Byron’s ‘‘Hints from 
Horace” —first prize 4,5; second prize £2 Ios. 
Byron’s ‘‘The Devil’s Drive”’—first prize 
£5; second prize 210s. Keats’ ‘‘Sonnets”’ 
(20)—one prize #5. Essays to be sent 
before June ist, 1894, to Mrs. Rose Mary 
Crawshay, Cathedine, Bwich, Breconshire. 
Prizes awarded in August, 1894. Essays 
not to exceed 10 pages of 21 lines in length. 
Only one side of the paper to be written on. 
A narrow margin to be left. 


page, also Christian name. 


cover. 


ing prizes in after years. 


Pages to be 
numbered. The writer’s name and address 
in full, to be written on the back of the last 
Pages to be 
fastened together witha metal clip at the 
left hand corner at the top. Competitors 
may send in essayson all the subjects but 
cannot be awarded more than one frs¢ prize. 
Essays will be returned to those competitors 
only who enclose a stamped and addressed 
The subject of each essay to be 
named ou/side the wrapper and posted singly, 
if this be not done, essays will be destroyed 
unread. Essays may be typed if desired. 
Winners of prizes are disqualified from tak- 
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Che home 
Helps to High Living. 


Sun.—God has no limitations. 
fPon.—Either increase or decreabe is the portion of 


the soul. 


Tues.—Love is the centripetal power of the universe, 
Wied.—The secrets of every human soul are sacred 


and known only to herself. 


Tbur.—Necessity is the will of God. 
¥F ri.—True love is stronger than a thousand deaths. 


Sat. 


Nothing is lost of that which thou layest out 
for God and thy brother. 
—ANNA (BONUS) KINGSFORD, M. D. 
intend late isa 


The Dead Pussy Cat. 


You’s as stiff and cold as a stone, 
Little cat! 
I’s a strokin’ you’s fur, 
But you don’t never purr, 
Nor hump up anywhere, 
Little cat, w’yis dat? 
Is you’s purrin’ and humpin’ up done? 
And w’y is your little foot tied, 
Little cat? 
lid dey pisen you’s tummick inside, 
Little cat? 
Did they pound you wif bricks, 
Or with big nasty sticks, 
Or abuse you wif kicks, 
Little cat? tell me dat, 
Did dey holler w’enever you cwied? 
Did it hurt werry bad w’en you died, 
Little cat? 
Oh! w’y didn’t you wun offand hide, 
Little cat? 
I’s wet in my eyes— 
‘Cause I most always cwies 
W’en 4 pussy cat dies, 
Little cat, tink of dat— 
An’ I's awfully solly besides! 
Dest lay still dere in de sof gwown, 
Little cat, 
W’ile I tucks de gween gwass all awoun, 
Little cat, 
Dey can’t hurt you no more 


W’en you’s tired an’ so sore— 
Dest sleep twiet, you pore 

Little cat, wif a pat, 
And fordget all de kicks of de town. 


—C. G. M’Culloch in English Exchange. 


Homes for the Homeless. 


Little Arthur H is eight years of age. 
His father died, and his mother, when her 
child was but four weeks old, left him for 
Strangers to rear. He was taken by warm 
hearts to N——, where a kind home was 
given him. His is a deeply religious nature, 
which finds development in faithful atten- 
dance upon church service. One Sunday Dr. 
Barlow addressed the school, presenting the 
needs and work of the Children’s Home So- 
ciety, and requesting a contribution. Arthur 
listened with great interest. All the way 
home he hardly spoke; something unusual 
was occupying hismind. Atthedinner-table 
this was made known. ‘‘Auntie,” he said, 
‘‘may I send some money to the Children’s 
Home Society?” “Why, yes, Artie. How 
much do you think you can send?” ‘Well, 
I’ve been thinking it would be nice to send a 
dollar.’’ ‘*A dollar! That is more than other 
boys will give—more than most grown peo- 
ple will send.” ‘‘I know, auntie, but these 
little boys and girls have no homes of their 
own. Their papas and mammas ate dead. 
What if I had no papa or mamma, wouldn't 
it be kind in somebody to help me find a 
home?” The good lady was unable to reply 
for a long time. Her voice choked with 
tears, for she thought how Artie would not 
have come to her had not his mother for- 
saken him. ‘‘Where are you to get so much 
money?’ she asked at length. ‘‘Take it out 
of the bank.” No, you must not draw out 
that money.” ‘‘Let me take half of it out of 
the bank.” ‘‘No.” ‘Then I'll earn it.” 
Resolutely the young philanthropist set to 
work. He got together the entire sum; but 
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an unexpected difficulty presented itself. 
Christmas was drawing near. The Sunday 
School was to give a children’s entertain- 
ment, at which the children were to make 
an offering forthe Children’s Home Society, 
Arthur had long been anticipating a visit 
during the holidays among friends out of the 
city. If he went away, then he could not 
put his dollar on the plate the evening of the 
entertainment. He decided not to go on 
the visit, but to stay at home and make the 
offering. His auntie suggested that he take 
the money to the pastor and let him put it 
on the plate. So Arthur went to the parson- 
age, as happy as could be, and gave the 
money into the hands of the pastor. The 
next day he went on the visit. 

Verily, ‘‘A little child shall lead them.’”’— 
F.. S. R. in Children’s Home Finder. 
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Curious Modes of Greeting. 
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The injunction of the noses is so general 
and described as so forcible in Africa and 
Oceanica as to have given rise toa fanciful 
theory that it has occasioned the flattening of 
the noses of the peoples. Butinthe accounts 
of many of the tribes of the Dark Continent 
and the islands of New Zealand, Rotouma, 
Tahiti, Tonga, Hawaii and other groups, the 
essential action does not seem to be that of 
either pressure or rubbing, but of mutual 
smelling. It is true that the travelers gener- 
ally call it rubbing, but the motion and pres- 
sure are sometimes no greater than that of 
the muzzles of two dogs making or cement- 
ing acquaintances. The pressure and rub are 
secondary and emphatic. 

The juncture only means the compliment, 
‘‘You smell very good!” It is illustrated in 
the Navigator group when the noses of friends 
are saluted with along and hearty rub and 
the explanatory words, ‘‘Good, very good! 
I am happy now!” The Calmucks also go 
through a suggestive pantomime of greeting, 
in which they creep on their knees to each 
other and then join noses as muchas possible 
like the two dogs before mentioned. In the 
Navigator Islands only equals mutually rub 
their noses. The inferior rubs his own nose 
on and smells the superior’s hand. The 
respectful greeting of Fiji is to take and 
smell the hand of the superior without rub- 
bing it. In the Gambia when the men salute 
the women they put the woman’s hand up to 
their noses and smell twice at the back of it. 
In the Friendly Islands noses are joined, 
addingthe ceremony of taking the hand of 
the personto whom civilities are paid and 
rubbing it with a degree of force upon the 
saluter’sown nose and mouth. The Mariana 
Islanders formerly smelled at the hands of 
those to whom they wished to render hom- 
age. Captain Beechy says of the Sandwich 
Islanders:— 

‘‘The lips are drawn inward between the 
teeth, the nostrils are distended and the 
lungs are widely inflated. The face is then 
pushed forward, the noses brought into con- 
tact and the ceremony concludes with a good 
rub.’’"—Popular Science. 

Over six thousand people sleep nightly in 
the open air in London. 

> -¢—________ 

No man can get very much of an education 
without going to school to his mistakes.— 
Scattered Seeds. 


a 

WHEN someone told Parker Pillsbury, the 
old abolitionist, that the Bible sanctioned 
slavery, the sturdy reformer replied: ‘‘So 
much the worse for the Bible!” The same 
reply is good to-day against those who would 
again bring that book to support another 
system of slavery—landlordism.—/ustice. 
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Wotes from the Field 


A Proposed Amendment to the By-Laws of 
the Western Unitarian Conference. 


At the Board Meeting of the Western Con- 


‘‘that the 
Executive Committee report ata future meet- 


ference last May, it was voted 


ing of the Board a plan, including costs, by 
which there may be two fully attended meet- 
ings of our Board during the year.’’ In 
compliance with that vote it is recommended 
that each State Conference, at its annual fall 
meeting, elect a Director to serve on the 
Board of the Western Conference; and that 
the Directors thus chosen have their mileage 
wholly or partly paid to two meetings 
of the Board of the Western Confereence 
each year. It is suggested that these 
two full meetings come on the last week of 
September and the last week of February, 
each lasting all day and evening; and 
that at the first of them the whole field 
be discussed and the work laid out; 
while at the second meeting the work 
done could be reported as well as the needs 
of the work still to be done; and the pro- 
gram of the Annual Meeting could be consid 
ered. The presence of Directors from every 
part of the field would give us exact informa- 
tion of the whole work, and by our mutual 
conference we could decide what points were 
most in need of the help of the conference. 
And the courage and enthusiasm of the larger 
and stronger churches could be systematically 
utilized to strengthen the weaker movements. 
It is hoped also that by this organic connec- 
tion of the different local conferencees with 


the Western Conference this body will be| Unitarian Association was the session for 
brought into closer contact with the individual|eastern appropriations, and the following 
Our Conference is already the|moneys were contributed: 
only strictly representative Liberal Religious 
organization in America, and by this change] Kan., $700; Towa City, Ia., $1200; Carthage, 
its Board of Directors will have about half of| M0-» #4905 ArhansesCity, Kan, $200; bo 


churches, 


the members elected by the local Conferences, 


so that no church will have to leave its own|$100; For missionary work of Rev. T. G. 


elected at the Annual Conference in May, 


state in order to vote for such Directors. | Owen of Wis., $200; office expenses in Chicago 
‘of Western 
Forbush, $500. 


Some of the Directors will still have to be 


because we could not be sure that every 
local conference would meet every year or 
elect its Directors at the right time; cunse- 
quently the conference delegates will choose 
such Directors as still remain to be elected at 


that time. And as the Conference is a 


business corporation as well as a missionary 
organization, the business men of our larger 
cities will naturally find their place on the 


Board. The cost of two such meetings 


each year will be about one-hundred and 


twenty-five dollars if these Directors are 


all Ministers, and about twice as much if they 


are all laymen, The By-law to be amended 


reads now as follows:— 
No. 4. OFFICERS. 


The Board of Directors shall be divided into 
three equal classes, one of which shall retire 
from ofhice each year, and a new class of seven 
members shall be elected at each annual meet- 
ing to hold for the succeeding three years und 
until their successors are elected. Any 
vacancy in the Board shall be filled by the re- 
maining members thereof, Five members 
of the Board shall constitute a quorum for the 
transaction of business. A President, a Vice- 
President, a Secretary and a Treasurer shall be 
elected by the Conference at the regular an- 
nual meeting for the succeeding year, and 
their respective duties shall be such as are 
usually incident to such offices. The officers 
shall be chosen from among the members of 
the Board of Directors. 


The proposed amendment reads thus:—- 
No. 4. OFFICERS. 
The Board of Directors shall be divided 
into three equal classes, one of which shall 
retire from office each year, and a new class 
of seven members shall be elected to hold for 
the succeeding three years and until their 
successors are elected. Each State or local 
Conference composed of four or more regu- 
larly organized societies, may elect one Di- 
rector of said Board every third year, pro- 
vided that such State or local Conference has 
met regularly for the two years preceding, 
and provided that each of the churches whose 
delegates elect said Director shall have con- 
tributed to the support of the Western Con- 
ference not less than ten dollars annually for 
the. two years next preceding the election, and 
provided that this election shall take place at 
the regular annual meeting of the State or 
local Conference before the vacancy occurs, 
and provided the Director they elect shall 
present to the Secretary of the Western Con- 
ference one month before the May Meeting 
a certificate of such election signed by the 
President and Secretary of such State or local 
Conference. All other regular vacancies in the 
Board shall be filled by election at the regular 
annual meeting of the Western Conference 
All irregular vacancies in the Board shall be 
filled by the remaining members thereof, save 
that any irregular vacancy among the Direc- 
tors elected by State or local Conferences shall 
be filled by such Conferences at their next an- 
nual meeting, each Conference filling its own 
vacancy. ‘lhe acting Missionary of each 
State or local Conference thus electing a Di- 
rector shall be ex officio a member of the 
Board of the Western Unitarian Conference 
and entitled to attend all its meetings but not 
to vote. Five voting members of the Board 
shall constitute a quorum for the transac- 
tion of business. A President, a Vice-Pres- 
ident, a Secretary and a Treasurer shall be 
elected by the*Conference at the regular an- 
nual meeting for the succeeding year, and 
their respective duties shall be such as are 
usually incident to such offices. The officers 
shall be chosen from among the voting mem- 
bers of the Board of Directors. 
A. W. GOULD, 
Sec. of the W. U. C. 


A. U. A. in the West. 
The March meeting of the American 


For Madison, Wisconsin, $750; Lawrence, 


peka, Kan., $400; Jackson, Mich. $300; 
Sturgis, Mich., $225; Richland Center, Wis., 


ALL Sovuts CHuRcH:—A Confirmation 
class of twenty members was_ recognized 
at All Souls Church on Easter day, 


four babes were christened, and the right 
hand of fellowship was extended to nineteen 


one to Mrs. J.nes, and Miss Mary, their 


day as usual at McVicker’s Theater, 


Superintendent, Rev. T. B. 


Chicago, Ill. 


new menbers. 


This week a reception 
is extended to Mr. and Mrs. J. LI. Jones 
at the residence of Mr. and Mrs. Lamson. 
Many friends will be glad to know that the 


winter’s sojourn in the South proved a happy 


daughter, the latter's health being much im- 
proved. 


To Introduce 


METCALF 
LINEN 
WRITING PAPER 


[The finest made—for Polite Correspondence), 


WE WILL SELL FOR 


75 cents 


2 Quires [72 era 3 and 
nvelopes to match of Three 
Fashionable Sizes, assorted 
i2 sheets of Azure and 12 
sheets of Cream of each size. 


METCALF 


STATIONERY CoO. 
136 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


Regular retail price for 
this package is $1.50. 


THE PEroPrLe’s CHURCH observed Easter 
Rev. 
Owing] to the im- 
mense crowd on former occasions it 


deemed advisable to 


Dr. Thomas officiating. 
was 
tickets of ad- 
The services began at 10:45, but 
long before that hour the great edifice was 
full to overflowing. Despite the inclemency 
of the weather some 3,000 persons were 
present. The floral decorations were very 
elaborate, the stage being a bower of 
palms and ferns, while in the foreground 
potted and cut 


issue 
mission. 


flowers were artistically 
arranged with wreaths of smilax. Near the 
left wing arose a magnificent Easter Cross, 
composed of calla lilies, roses, and pink and 
white carnations. The pastor administered 
the rite of baptism to some fifty persons, 
many adults, as well as young children, being 
among the number. A carefully prepared 
musical program was finely rendered, many 
well-known artists taking part. After an 
eloquent address by the 
the congregation united in singing 
the beautiful hymn ‘*God be with you ’till 


we meet again.’’ 


appropriate and 
pastor, 


The offertory was large, 
a special collection having been taken up for 
the ‘*Boys’ Brigade.’’ 


Unity CnurcH:—The Easter services a 
Unity Church were well 
a large 


attended, and 


listened to a fine 
Say eee 


‘The Larger Easter.” 


congregation 
sermon by Forbush = on 
The music, under 
the direction of Harrison M. Wild, 
tained its high 
floral. decorations were simple but 


main- 
‘The 


appro- 


usual character. 
priate, consisting of a few handsome memorial 
pieces, together with bunches of Easter lilies 
and other spring flowers. 
Easter services were held for the Sunday 
School immediately after the close of the 
The large Sunday School 
room was decorated with a profusion of potted 
plants, which were distributed to the children 
at the close of the exercises. 

The Rev. Frank Gilmore, of Harvard 
Divinity School, will preach in Unity Church 
April Ist. and 8th. We hear of him 
young man of promise, 

The Unity Church Fraternity, a new social 
organization under the leadership of Mr. Wm. 
P. Forbush, is meeting with great success in 
the matter of membership, and will, we 
hope, draw together in a closer bond of 
fellowship the members of the Parish. All 
in all, the outlook for 1894 is full of promise 
for active usefulness. 

On Tuesday, March 27th, the Ladies’ Aid 
Society of the Church closed up its year’s 
work. The ladies of the Society and of the 
Industrial School have been dving noble 
work during the winter, in helping to relieve 
the distress so prevalent throughout the city. 
A L. G. 


morning service. 


as a 


GOETHE AND PEDAGOGY. 
The Seventh Annual Literary School 
which opens Easter Monday, under the aus- 


Don’t 
Lose Your Temper 


Because your Shirt does not fit you properly. 


Write Us 


And we will mail you Price List and Samples of 
White or Fancy Shirtings, with instructions for 
self-measurement, by which we will make to order 


PERFECT FITTING SHIRTS. 
CHAS. SCHUSTER, 


MEN'S FURNISHER and SHIRT MAKER, 
66 Adams St., CHICAGO. 


L. ANGEL, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Lats fee aes Cre. 


Brussels and Ingrain Carpet Weaving 
From 60 cents to 75 cents per square yard, 


New Rugs made from Old Rugs. All orders by Mail 
promptly attended to, Work called for & delivered, 


3421 State Street, CHICACO. 


ART FLORAL CO. 


Choice Cut Flowers, 
Decorative Plants. 

All kinds of Garden Work. 
Choice Roses. 


3911 COTTAGE GROVE AVE. 


Tel. Oakland 845. Branch No. 6 Forty-Third St. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN 


Steam Carpet and Lace Cleaning Works. 


Carpets Taken Up, Cleaned and Laid, 
Carpets Renovated on the Floor, 

Rugs and Drapery a Specialty. 

Latest Improved Carpet Cleaning Machine, 
Ladies’ Garments Cleaned and Dyed. 


ONLY First-CLass Work, NICHOLAS AUW 
, 


Telephone, South 803. 
141 EK. Twentieth St., CHICAGO. 


CALIFORNIA. 


GOLDEN OPPORTUNITY. 


It has no equal. 40,000 acres of the finest 
lands for farming or deciduous fruits now 
open for settlement. North central San 
Bernardino County, main line railroads, 
$22 per acre with perpetual water rights. 
Terms 4 cash, balance 3, 6 and 8 years at 
6 percent. Getin on the ground floor, for 
prices will surely advance. 14,000 acres 
already taken for actual settlement. 

EXCURSION APRIL 5th. 


Southern Galifornia Improvement Co. 
C. N. LOUCKS & CO., 


Genera! Agents, 
100 Washington St. 


Room 1108. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL, 


DUXBURY, MASS. 


The Powder Point Hall is now added to the other 
buildings, and its novel arrangement is well 
adapted to the school, with its individual teaching 
and home life for the boys. 

F. B. KNAPP, S. B. 


MASSACHUSETTS, GREENFIELD. 


PROSPECT HILL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


A liberal education with good home influence. 
JAS. C. PARSONS, 


Reference: 


pices of the Chicago Kindergarten College, 


E. E. Hate, D.D. 


Principal, 


UNITY 
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AOLUMBIA 


 1T 1S ECONOMY 13 
TO RIDE 


“e-~ THE BEST 


Columbias are built to last. Riders 
know this; they see the honest old 
Columbias about and doing good ser- 
vice year after year. Columbias are 
also built to look well, as everybody 
knows who ever saw a Columbia. 

At $125.00, Columbias present a 
value which no rider can afford to 
overlook. 


POPE MFG. CO., 


Boston, New York, 
Chicago, Hartford. 


Our catalogue for 18% shows a line of wheels, 
all newly designed, which for attractiveness 
excel any bicycles ever offered. It is free at our 
agencies, or we mail it for two 2-cent stamps. 


oe ee ee 
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WE HAVE ON HAND A FEW SETS OF 


‘| HACKERAY’S WORKS 


IN 10 VOLUMES. 


Cloth Bound; Well Printed; Large Type; Profusely Illustrated. 


NWT PrRi0B, $3.00 PBR SBT, 


WHILE THEY LAST, 


ORDER EARLY. FIRST COME, FIRST SERVED. 


Unity Publishing Co., 


175 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO. 


A CHORUS OF FAITH 


THE PARLIAMENT OF RELIGIONS. 


By JENKIN LLOYD JONES, 


Pastor of All-Souls Church, Chicago. 


A beautiful book, the handsomest volume the Parliament has 
produced. It shows the essential unity of all religious faith by set- 
ting forth the best and highest thoughts expressed by 


115 Representatives of the Various Religions of the World. 


FORTY PAGES are given to the Opening Addresses. 
THIRTY PAGES to the Farewells. 
The rest of the 167 extracts, varying from half a page to seven 


or eight pages (Dr. Hirsch’s) in length, which make up the book, are 
arranged under seven heads— 


Harmony of the Prophets. 
Unity in Ethics. 
The Soul. 


Holy Bibles. 
Brotherhood. 

The Thought of God. 
The Crowning Day. 


Each of these is preceded by an appropriate poetical extract 


The book is carefully indexed and contains several short appendices 


on topics connected with the Parliament 


Cloth, Gilt Top; 333 Pages; Price, $1.25. 


FOR SALE BY 


bids fair to excel all preceding efforts of the 
kind, 


year, is the poet Goethe and his idea of 


sociology, pedagogy, 


condvct of life. 


country are to be the lecturers and a_ genera! 
discussion is to follow each paper. 


The chief topic under consideration this 
self-culture and the 


The leading Goethean scholars of the 


The study of the poem of aus? is not of 
the Faust made familiar to our opera goers, in 
which only one episode of the great poem ts 
taken up, but the Faust poem in its entire 
sweep, the great protestant drama of the 
struggle of man toward freedom, a struggle 
shown to be going on within each man’s soul, 
as well as with the outside temptations of the 
world, -Each step is taken toward moral free- 


dom through a new experience, oftentimes 


sadly disappointing, sometimes filling him with 
bitterness and remorse. It thus becomes a 
great ‘‘world drama” indeed, as well as a 
superb work of Art. 

The proceeds of the school over and above 


the expenses are to be given to the Charity 


Kindergarten work of the city. 
The following is the program: — 


Monday p. m., March 26, Goethe as 
a Poet, Venton J. Snider; Tuesday, 
a. m., March 27, Goethe’s Characteristics,’ 
Prof. David Swing; Tuesday p. m, March 27, | 
Literature and Religion, Dr. H. W. Thomas; 
Wednesday a. m., March 28, Goethe and the| 
Conduct of Life, Mrs. Caroline K. Sherman; 
Wednesday p. m., March 28, Goethe’s Peda- 
gogic Ideas, Hon. William T. Harris; Thurs- 
day a.m., March 29, Marlowe’s Faust, Prof. 
Richard G. Moulton; Thursday p.m., March 
29, Goethe's Maxims, Hamilton W, Mabie; 
Friday a. m., March 30, Goethe’s Sociology, 
lion, William T. Harris; Friday p.m., March 
30, The Four Tragedies in Faust, Denton ]. 
Snider; Saturday a. m., March 31., Goethe's 
Method of Self Culture, Hamilton W. Mabie. 
Thisis a preliminary programme, subject 
tochange. For further particulars address 
Literary Department, Chicago Kindergarten 
College, to Van Buren street, Tickets for full 
course of ten lectures, $5.00., One admision, 
75c. All tickets have coupons attached, each of 
which is good for admission at any lecture. 
lickets can be had at A. C. McClurg: 
& Co’s Kindergarten Literature Co., Women’s 
Temple, and the Chicago Kindergarten Col- 
lege, 10 Van Buren Street, 


New York City. 


ALL SOULS CHuRCH,—A series of Tuesday 
afternoon talks will be given in the Parish 
Hlouse, 104 E. 20th street, at 4:30 p. m., by 
Rev, Theodore C. Williams, pastor of this 
church. General subject: ‘Unitarian Prin- 
ciples.” All are invited. March 6. I.— 
‘*The Sympathy of Religions.” March 13. 
II.—*‘*Evolution, not Miracle.’* March 27. 


es 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO.’s 
NEW BOOKS. 


Cartier to Frontenac. 


A study of Geographical Discovery in the inte. 
rior of North America in its Historical Rela. 
tions, 1534-1700; with full cartographical illustra- 
tions from contemporary sources. By Justiy 
Winsor, author of ‘‘ Columbus,’’ editor of ‘‘Nar. 
rative and Critical History of America,” 8vo, $4, 
A book of great value on account of its abundant 
contributions to our knowledge of American his. 


tory and geography. 


Brave Little Holland and 
What She Taught Us. 


By WittraAmM Evtviot Grirris, D. D., author of 

‘“Japan,’’ etc. With Illustrations, 16mo, $1.25 

In Atverside Library for Voung People, smal| 

160m0, 75 cents. 

By three visits to Holland, and careful study of 
Dutch-American archives, Dr. Griffis has gained 
material for a very interesting account of Holland 
and the debt we owe her for her contribution to 
American liberty and order, 


A Symphony of the Spirit. 
Compiled by GrorGcre S. Merriam, author of 
‘The Story of William and Lucy Smith,”’ etc, 
16mo, gilt top, $1.00, 

Mr. Merriam has gathered here, for the consola- 
tion of those who have lost dear friends, some 
threescore poems of faith and uplifting thought 
from Wordsworth, Tennyson, Browning, Emer- 
son, Longfellow, Lowell, Whittier, Matthew and 
Edwin Arnold, and others. 


In Exile, and Other Stories. 


A tasteful volume of excellent short stories, by 
Mary HALLock Foorr, author of ‘‘ The Chosen 
Valley,” ‘* The Led-Horse Claim,"’ “John Bode 
win's Testimony,’’ ‘*The Last Assembly Ball,”’ 
etc. r1omo, $1.25 


A Poet’s Portfolio: 
Readings. 


By WILLIAM WETMORE SrTory, author of ‘Roba 
di Roma,” ‘'Fiammetta,”’ etc. 18mo, parchment 
paper or cloth, $: oo. 


Later 


A delightful little book like Mr, Story’s ‘‘He and 
She,'’—a collection of charming lyrics strung on 
the silver thread of an entertaining conversation. 


Bayou Folk. 


By KATE CHOPIN, 16mo, $1.25, 


A pretty book of tales drawn from life among the 
Creoles and Acadians of Louisiana. They repre- 
sent with fidelity and spirit characters and customs 
unfamiliar to most readers; they are admirably 
told, with just enough dialect for local color; and 
they can hardly fail to be very popular. 


A Bird-Lover in the West. 


A delightful book of bird experiences and obser 
vations in Ohio, Utah, and Colorado, by OLive 
THORNE MILLER, author of ‘In Nesting Time,” 
“Bird-Ways,”’ ‘Little Brothers of the Air,” etc. 
16mo, $£,.25. 


A Protégé of Jack Hamlin’s, 
and Other Tales. 


By Bret Harte. 16mo, $1.25. 


A new volume of Mr. Harte's inimitable stories 


Iil.—*‘*Religion a Growth.” April 3. IV.-- 

April to. V., 
—‘*Why we Love the Bible.’”? April 17. VI 
——**Jesus the Man and the Ideal.’’ April 24. 
VII.—‘**The Conflict of Dogma with Free- 


May t. VIII.—-**The Heart of the 


‘‘I{uman Nature not Fallen.”’ 


dom.”’ 
Creeds,”’ 
THE Sunday School Union will hold its 
next regular meeting March 5th, at 104 E, 
20th street. Discussion at 7 p. m., to be opened 
»y A. Emerson Palmer, of Brooklyn. Sub- 
ject, ‘Hints about Teaching the Advanced 
Grade.’’ He will be followed by Rev. Sam- 
uel A. Eliot, of Brooklyn, subject, “The 
Conduct of General School Exercises.”’ 


ALL SOULS’ FRIENDLY Alp House. 
The girls’ work has been arrange: as follows: 


Monday, 3:30.—Cooking Class. Miss Car- 
oline Wilcox. 
Tuesday, 3:30.— Dressmaking Classes. 


Miss Edith G. Putnam. 


Margaret Brown, Miss Mary H. Maynard. 
Wednesday, 3:45.—Singing and Practical 


175 Dearborn St.,|y.1,;. Miss Edith Kendall, Miss Shack- 


NITY PUBLISHING Co. 


CHICAGO. 


leton. 


nearly all relating to California and the West. 


The Rousing of Mrs. Potter, 
and other Stories. 


By GERTRUDE SMITH. 16mo, $1.25. 


A pretty book of fresh, vigorous, readable sto- 
ries, some of which have appeared in 7he Century 
and other periodicals, Several of them are West- 
ern in scene and characters, some are located in 
New England, and one in Italy. 


Sold by all Booksellers, Sent, postpaid, by 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., -Boston. 


By Hon. Thos, EF. 
H I, author of 
Hills Manual. 


Gives plan by which government may own and operate 
banks. Confidence restored, banks become full of 
money. Nomore bank failures, nor financial ics, 
>to on Bap gee oe and throwing people out of work. 
Contains a glossary, answering hundreds of questions 
about money, gold, silver, banking etc. Every voter 
wants it. Great book for agents! Cloth, 75cts. Leather, 
$1,postpaid. Agent’s outfit, 15cts. Charles H.Kerr & Co., 
Publishers, 175 Monroe St., Chicago. 


Tuesday, 4:30.—Circulating Library. Miss 912.00 10 $35.0 © woe ne be made 


referred who can furnish a horse and travel through 
he country; a team, though, is not necessary. A 
few vacancies in towns and cities. Men and women 
of character will find this an exceptional op- 


portunity for profitable employment. 8 hours 
may F. JOHNSON & 


be used to good advantage. B. 
CO, 11th and Main Streets, Richmond, Va. 
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No Pain! No Gas! 


SPECIALISTS IN THE PAINLESS 
EXTRACTION OF TEETH. 


Set of 

Teeth eee 5 
Painless 
Extraction. F 


NO STUDENTS—Only trained special- 


ists employed. No charge for extracting 
when teeth are ordered, 12 Chairs. 


BOSTON DENTAL PARLORS, 


146 State St. 


Ladies in attendance, 
Open evenings till1o, Sundays 9 to 4. 


Death to High Prices! 
jd Buy Direct from the Factory 


and save agents’ and canvass- 
ers’ commissions, Hereafter 
we shall sell the Majestic di- 
rect to theconsumer at f 

& cost. The Majestic is recog- 


Telephone, Main 659. 


nized as the best machine for 
family use, and has always 
been sold by our agents for 
$60. For a limited time we 
i . Shall sell it for $22 and furnish 
PES all attachments free of charge. 
Shipped on approval any- 
where. Send for a sample of ite work and catalogue. 
FREE Columbian half dollar every pur- 
¢ chase next sixty days. 


THE TILTON MFG. CO., 275 Wabash Av., Chicago. Hl. 


CANNOT SEE HOW YOU DO 
IT AND PAY FREIGHT, 


Buys our 2? drawer walnut or oak Im- 
proved Lligh Arm Singer sewing machine 
ed finely finished, nickel plated, adapted to livht 

mam and heavy work; guaranteed for 10 Years; with 
Automatic Bobbin Winder, Self-Threading Cylin- 
der Shuttle, Seif.Seiting Needle and a complete 
set of Steel Aitachments; shipped any where on 
80 Day’s Trial. No money required in advance. 
15,000 now fn use, World’s Fair Medal awarded machine and attach- 
ments. Buy from factory and save dealer’s and agent’s protits. 
Cat This Out and send to-day for machine or larce free 

FRE catalogue, testimonials and Glimnses of the World’s Fair. 


OXFORD MFG. CO, 242 Wabash Ave. CHICAGO,ILL, 


If You Want Work 


that is pleasant and profitable, send us 
your address immediately, We teach men 
and women how to earn from $5 per day 
to $3,000 per year, without having had 
previous experience, and furnish the em- 
ployment at which they can make that 
amount, Capital unnecessary. A trial will 
cost you nothing. Write to-day, and address 


E. C. ALLEN & CO., 
Box 1oo1, Augusta, Maine. 
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IN THE WORLD 
OF CHURCH FURN/SHINGS 


THE GRAND RAPIDS . 
SCHOOL FURNITURE CO 
GRAND RAPIOS MICH. 
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THE LARGEST EST 11 HMENT rag ine 
CHURCH BELLS. =~" 
Purest, Bel! Metal, <Gopper and Tin.) 


16. 
M-sii ANE BELL FOUNDRY, BALTIMORE. MO 


INSTRUMENTS ‘“c-acs" PHOTOGRAPHY! 


ateur or Professional work, at moderate prices. 
Address GEORGE WALE, MarKsBoro, New Jersey. 
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GOLD PLATE 


CUT THIS OUT and send it to us 
with your name and address and we 
will send you this watch by express 
forexamination. A Guarantee 
For 56 Years and chain and 
charm sent with it. You ex- 
amine it and if you thinkit 
a bargain pay our sample 

rice, 62.75. and it is yours. 
t is beautifully engraved 
and warranted the best time- 
keeper in the World for the 
money and equal in appear- 
ince to a genuine Solid 
Gold Watch, Write to-day, 
this offer will not appear 
again. 


THE NATIONAL MFG, 


& IMPORTING CO., 


% 834 DEARBORN STREET, 
Cuicaco, ILL. 
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Friday, 3:30.—Sewing, Knitting. Mrs. 
Mozar. 
Saturday, 3:30.—Games and _ Singing. 


Rev. W, W. Locke. 
Marietta, O. 

From January to May the Unity Club of 
the First Unitarian Society devotes itself 
to the Study of Politics under the leadership 
of Rev. Geo. B. Penney, the minister. The 
meetings are held fortnightly, at 7:30 p. m., 
and all interested may become members upon 
payment of 25 cents. For each meeting some- 
one is appointed to provide a musical program 
of three numbers, someone else has charge of 
the record book for that one evening, and 
two or three papers or addresses are presented 
to the club. The program consists of the 
following topics: ‘*The Study of Politics,” 
Rev. Mr. Penney; ‘*Che New England Town 
Meeting,” Prof. Hulbert; ‘*The Powers and 
Duties of Mayor,” Maj. Palmer; ‘‘Hlow to 
Get an Ordinance Passed,’’ Mr. Sniffen; ‘*The 
Powers and Duties of Councilman,” Mr. 
Hathaway; ‘*lhe Powers and Duties of Health 
Officer,’’ Dr, Curtis; ‘*Reason and Method of 
Municipal Reform,’’ Prof, Jones; ‘*Relation 
of Newspapers to Good Government,” Mr. 
Cooke; ‘*Police 
’ 


Regulation and 
Mr. Guyton, J, P.; **The Legal 
Status of City, County and State;’ ‘*Powers 


Justice 
Courts,’ 


and Duties of County Commissioner;’’ ‘*Pow- 
ers and Duties of Grand Jury,” Mr. Way; 
‘*Powers and Duties of Prosecuting Attorney,” 
Mr. Ellenwood; **Ohio’s Two Constitutions, ”’ 
Mr. J. C. Brennan; ‘*Powers and Duties of 
Governor,’’ Mr. Schaffer; ‘‘Pardoning and 
Veto Powers,’”’ Mr. Woodward; ‘*The History 
of a Law,” Judge Follett; ‘*Special Legisla- 
tion and Private Bills,’’ Mr. Payne; ‘*The 
Lobby;” ‘Staffs, Cabinets and 
Compared,” Mr. E. Brennan. 


Ministries 
There will be 
opportunity for discussion, and the speakers 
will answer questions upon their topic. The 
little pamphlet in which this program and 
mention ofthe other activities of the church 
are printed, contains the program on the even 
pages, and on the odd pages opposite are 
references to books and magazine articles 
bearing upon the subjects for discussion. It 
will be seen that it is an eminently practical 
course, as far as possible the man whose busi- 
ness it is to do or knowa particular thing 
being the one to address the club upon that 
matter. 

The Sunday School is studying Mr. Gould’s 
‘‘Beginnings.”’ 


A sewing school, now in its 
twenty-fourth year, is held Saturdays, the 
management furnishing the material and 
giving the children the garments they make. 
The Aid Society consists of the following 
committees: Recruiting, Benevolence, Liter- 
ature, Hospitality and Flower Mission. ‘The 
Ladies’ Social Circle conducts socials in 
private houses and in the vestry, and aids the 
society financially. ‘The Ladies’ 
Lecture Committee has for its purpose the 
arranging for lectures of high grade and the 
aiding in other ways the broader church life. 
The Boys’ Club seeks to make the church a 


week-day influence. 


Young 


It has reading and game 
rooms, the former containing a large number 
of the best periodicals, of course including 
UNITY, and is open Tuesday, ‘Thursday, 
Friday and Saturday evenings and Sunday 
afternoon, The Post Office Mission is in the 
hands of a committee of three, of which Mrs. 
S. M.S. Palmer is chairman. There is also 
a Reading Circle, composed of the younger 
ladies of the society, which meets .alternate 
Monday evenings to read and discuss standard 
authors under the leadership of a mature 
mind. S. 


Sioux Falls, S. D. 
A correspondent writes: ‘‘We want you to 


know, (and through you others will learn) 
that we have reopened All Soul’s Church, 


which was closed last summer on account of 
the hard times. Rev. J. L. Andrew, from 
the ‘People’s Church,’ Pittsburg, Penn., is 
with us and we hope to be able to keep him. 
Hie seems to be honest, outspoken, energetic 


and of more than ordinary ability.’’ 


Salisbury, Mo. 
On Sunday, March 18th, the people of 
Salisbury enjoyed a rare treat. Through the 
influence of mutual friends, and the co 
operation of a few independent thinkers and 
readers of UNITY, in this city, the services 
of Gas Poe 
Wisconsin, were secured for preaching that 
day. 


Schindler, of Racine, 


Being an experiment, some anxiety was 
felt concerning the reception that would be 
accorded him; but it was all that any one 
could desire; a full,house in the morning, and 
in the evening the hall was literally ‘‘packed.”’ 

That the sermons were excellent, goes 
without saying; clear, concise, convincing, 
tender, and kindly. Every one gave the 
closest attention, and to those who were 
‘*hungering and thirsting’’ for his message, 
it was ‘‘as rivers of water ina dry place, as 
the shadow of a great rock in a weary land.”’ 

Mr. Schindler made a good impression, and 
we look forward with pleasure to another visit 
from him. We feel greatly benefited and 
encouraged, in fact are enthusiastic; not that 
we thinkthe ‘‘back-bone’’ of Sectarianism is 
broken, but it is certainly affected to such a 
degree thatthe body cannot maintain an erect 
position much longer. Wishing UNitry and 
all such liberal workers abundant success, 
we are, yours, for ‘‘Freedom, Fellowship, 
and Character in Religion.”’ 

Kalamazoo, Mich. 

The work upon the foundations of the 
new church is wellunder way. The plancon- 
templates an audience room seating five 
parlors that can 
be opened into the auditorium and carry its 
seating capacity up tu six or seven hundred. 
These three parlors can be used separate or 
together, thus giving space for study or club 
work. ‘The basement has two more well 
lighted rooms about forty feet square, that are 
intended for Sunday School work and Kinder- 
garten and Industrial Schoolsduring the week, 
as well as for dinners and other church fes- 
The church is 
to be emphatically a seven-day church and an 
all-round church. 


hundred, with three 


tivities and social occasions. 


Mr. Hubbard, the gener- 
ous doner of so large a part of the money, is 
watching the growth of the building with the 
interest of youth, though he has lived more 
than fourscore years. lle hopes to see the 
building dedicated free from debt by the end 


Pale Faces 


or Loss of Flesh, or a Hack- 
ing Cough, reveal a condition; 
nota theory. Something is 
wrong. Makeit right with 


Scott’s 


Emulsion 


the Cream of Cod-liver Oil, 
which restores a healthy col- 
.or, builds up flesh, stops 
coughing and gives strength. 


Physicians, the world over, 
endorse it. 


Don’t be deceived by Substitutes! 


Prepared by Scott & Bowne, N. Y. All Druggists, 
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For Colds, 


Coughs, 

Croup, Influenza, and 
Bronchitis, 

us 


se 
YER’S 
CHERRY PECTORAL 


the best 

of all anodyne 
expectorants. 
Prompt to act, 


Sure to Cure 


The Year-Book 


OF THE 
Unitarian 
Congregational Churches 


FOR 


ISV. 


With Calendar Adapted for Use 
Throughout the Country. 


-—- () ———— 


Price, 20c., postpaid. 


—— () — -— 


FOR SALE BY 


UNITY PUBLISHING CO., 


175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


THE BIBLE: 
ITS ORIGIN, GROWTH AND CHARACTER, 


AD 


Its Place among the Sacred Books of the World 


TOGETHER WITHA 


List of Books for Study and Reference, 
with Critical Comments, 


By JABEZ THOMAS SUNDERLAND. 


This book has grown from the author’s ‘‘What 
is the Bible?’’ published in 1878, butit “is a new 
work, wider in aim, more comprehensive in plan, 
and containing more than twice as much matter.’’ 

It presents in popular form the results of the 
higher criticism and of the best and latest scholar- 
ship relating to the Bible 


Price, $1.50. 


FOR SALE BY 


UNITY PUBLISHING CO., 


175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


Our Heredity from God 
LECTURES ON EVOLUTION. 
By E. P. POWELL. 


— Oo-— 


‘‘This book [now in its fourth edition] is dedi- 
cated to all those who, like the author, have lost 
faith in authoritative Revelation, in hopes that 
they, like himself, may find satisfaction in that rev- 
elation of Eternal Life and Truth which is steadily 
unfolded to us by Science.”’ 


Price, $1.75. 


FOR SALE BY 


UNITY PUBLISHING CO., © 


175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 
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UNITY 


March 29, 1894, 


of the year and regards his expenditure as a 

good investment for elevating and liberating 

the community. G. 
St. Louis, Mo. 

The Church of the Unity has issued in a 
modest volume the words spoken and sung at 
the Memorial Services of their late pastor. 
The little book opens with the noble: words 
Mr. Jones spoke at the funeral. Then fol- 
lows the Memorial Service of December 3 Ist 
with the remarks of Mr. Rowse, Prof. Wood- 
ward, Mr. Thomas Dimmick and Mr. Charles 
Nagel. The last spoke for the Trustees, 
while the first gave the history of the move- 
ment. Prof. Woodward gave the personal 
side of the Minister’s character with a pro” 
found And Mr. 
Dimmick, with hisrare literary skill, summed 
up the traits of the preacher. The whole 
work is not unworthy of its subject in its 
earnest, yer sober thought, its strong, yet re- 
Strained affection. G. 


tenderness and . love, 


The Fraternity of Liberal Re- 


Announcements 


ligious Societies in Chicago. 


S. MUIR, 


GREENHOUSES: 


3530-3532 Michigan Ave. 


UNITY WILL BE GLAD TO PUBLISH, IN| TELEPHONE, OAKLAND 319. 


PLANT DECORATION A SPECIAL 


FLORIST 


A choice selection of FRESH CUT FLOWERS con. 
stantly on hand. Floral Designs of ower oeeettptica, 


THIS COLUMN, SUNDAY ANNOUNCEMENTS, OR 
\NY OTHER NOTICE OF ACTIVITIES IN CON- 
NECTION WITH ANY OF THESE SOCIETIES, 
“REE OF CHARGE. COPY MUST BE SENT TO 
UNITY OFFICE NO LATER THAN WEDNES- 
DAY MORNING OF EACH WEEK. 


lie bracketed words in the list below indi- 
cate the special fellowship with which the 
societies have been identified; but for all local, 
ethical and spiritual purposes the words are 
srowing less and less in importance, when 
used to differentiate the one from th other. 
[he pastors and societies named below have 
1 growing sense of community of work and 
interest, viz.: The liberation of the human 
mind from superstition and bigotry, the con- 
secration of the life that now is, and the 
ennobling of our city, our country and the 
world, 


DR. H. 


THE 


Bible for Learners 


BY 
OORT AND DR. |, HOOYKAAS 


WITH THE ASSISTANCE OF 


br. A. Kucnen, 


——, 


The Sunday School 


Another Sunday School Church. 
Some people think that to have a liberal 
church a city is necessary, or at least a large 
But Miner, South Dakota, is not a 
large town, nor even a small town. 


town. 
It is only 
a farmer’s post-office, six miles from a railroad 
station. And yet this country post-office has 
a flourishing liberal church which has grown 
out of the persistent efforts of a few faithful 
workers, led by Mr. A. H. Barnes and his 
wife. Ten years ago they went to that new 
country; and as soon as there was a school- 
house built, they started a Union Sunday 
School. At first it was inclined to orthodoxy. 
But the Post-Office Mission reached some of 
the workers, and the school rapidly grew 
liberal; so that in six years a liberal church 
was started, with the assistance of the energetic 
Mrs. Wilkes of Sioux Falls. And now the 
little farming community has not only a Sun- 
day school, but also its own preacher—- or 
half of him—who preaches for them every 
other Sunday. There is another illustration 
of the fact that a good Sunday school will 
grow into a church almost anywhere; while a 
church without a good Sunday school goes to 
decay very rapidly. G. 


Annual Members of the Western Sunday 
School Society. 


Annual membership in our society is 
acquired by the payment of one dollar, and 
such members are entitled to copies of new 
publications when they request them, as well 
as to vote at ourannual meeting. The money 
thus received is used to ‘‘to provide a Sunday 
School literature for those who regard re- 
ligion as a natural growth of the human soul 
and nota special revelation to be found in one 
book.’’ We hope as many as can will send 
their dollar, if they approve our work. The 
following list of persons have sent in their 
names since September Ist.:— 


Mrs. W. Bb. Hunneman, St. Louis, Mo; 
Mrs. J. M. Wanzer, Mr. J. M. Wanzer, Mr. 
James Van Inwagen, Mr. E. M. Winston, 
Chicago, Ill.; N.S. Townshend, Columbus, 
0.; Mrs. O. B. Trowbridge, Ravenswood, 
Ill.; Mr. Alvin Joiner, Polo, Ill.; Mr. R. 
Stuart Chase, Haverhill, Mass., Mrs. J. C. 
Bills, Davenport, Iowa; Rev. E. E. Gordon, 


Sioux City, lowa; Miss Emma Goos, Daven- 
port, Ia.; Mrs. A. Tainter, Menomonie, Wis.; 


Mrs. J]. B. Johnson, St. Louis, Mo.; Mr. H. 
W. Brown, Lincoln, Neb.; Mr. Geo. Hale, 


Marksboro, N. J.; Mrs. Nellie Hall Root, M. Mangasarian will lecture at the Grand 
Grand Haven, Mich.; Rev. George Brayton Opera House, Sunday, at II a. m., on ‘*The 
W. J. Huggins, | Punishment of Children.’’ 


Penney, Marietta, O.; 
Mansfield, O. 
=) _- a 
A Great Secret 


underlies the principle that has brought suc- 
cess in the production and sale of the Gail 


Borden Eagle Brand Condensed Milk, and 
this partly accounts for the fact that compet- 
itors do not successfully imitate it. Tairty 


Boulevard 
Lloyd Jones, Minister, 


ALL SouLs CHURCH, corner Oakwood 
and Langley avenue. Jenkin 


CENTRAL CHURCH (Independent), Central 
Music Hall, corner of State and Randolph 
streets, David Swing, Minister. 
CHURCH OF OuR FATHER (Universalist), 
30 Hall street. L. J. Dinsmore, Minister, 
CHURCH OF THE MEsSIAH (Unitarian), 
corner of Michigan avenue and 23d street, 
W. W. Fenn, Minister. 
CHURCH OF THE REDEEMER (Universalist), 
corner of Warren avenue and Robey street. 
M. H. Harris, Minister. 
ENGLEWOOD UNIVERSALIST CHURCH, 
Stewart avenue and 65th street. R. A. White, 
Minister. 
ETHICAL CULTURE SOCIETY, Grand Opera 
House, Clark street, near Randolph. M. M. 
Mangasarian, Minister, 
FRIENDS’ SociETy, second floor of the 
Atheneum Building, 18 Van Buren street. 
Jonathan W. Plummer, Minister. 
K. A. M. CONGREGATION (Jewish), Indiana 
avenue and 33d street. Isaac 5. Moses, 
Minister. 
Oak PARK Unity CHURCH (Universalist), 
R. F. Johonnot, Minister. 
PEoPLe’s CHURCH (Independent), McVick- 
er’s Theater, Madison street, near State. H. 
W,. Thomas, Minister. . 
RYDER CHAPEL (Universalist), Sheridan 
avenue, Woodlawn. John S. Cantwell, Min- 
ister, 
SINAI CONGREGATION (Jewish), Indiana 
avenue and 2ist street. E.G. Hirsch, Min- 
ister, 
St. PAuL’s CHURCH (Universalist), Prairie 
avenue and 28th street. A. J, Canfield, Min- 
ister. 
THIRD UNITARIAN CHURCH, corner of 
Monroe and Laflin streets. J. Vila Blake, 
Minister, 
Unity CuurcH (Unitarian), corner & 
Dearborn avenue and Walton place. 
ZION CONGREGATION (Jewish), corner 
Washington boulevard and Union Park. Jo- 
seph Stolz, Minister. 
———____—_—_——> - 0 <a _—__—_—_—_—___ 
ALL Sou_ts CHURCH:—The Annual Con- 
firmation Class Sermon, by the Rev. Jenkin L. 
Jones ; subject: ‘*Come Forth into the Light 
of Things, let Nature be your Teacher.” In 
the evening Prof. Satoh will deliver his last 


lecture on Japan. 


SINAI TEMPLE:—Dr. E. G. Hirsch will de- 
liver a discourse on **The Times and Person- 
ality of Mohammed.” ” 


SOCIETY FOR ETHICAL CULTURE:—Mr, M. 


THE ETHICAL SCHOOL (for all ages) 


meets at 10 o’clock at 309 Masonic Temple, 
on Sundays. 
> ——____ 


FREE READING! Unitarian tracts and other 
liberal religious literature sent free, on 
application to Miss Ellen A. Call, 35 Summer 


years in the lead. 


Late Professor of Theology at Leyden. 


AUTHORIZED TRANSLATION. 


IN THREE VOLUMES. 


Vor. I. The Generations Before Moses ; ; 
from Moses to David. 
Vout. II. From David to Josiah, from 


Josiah to the Supremacy of the 
Mosaic Law. 


Vout. III. The Narratives. of 
Testament. 


the New 


Single Vols., $2.00; Per Set, $6.00 


MAILED ON RECEIPT OF PRICE, 


HISTORY OF THE 
People ot Israel 


pe 


ERNEST RENAN. 


Vol. I. Till the Time of King David. 


Vol. II. From the Reign of David up 
to the Capture of Samaria. 


Vol. III. From the Time of Hezekiah 
till the Return from Babylon. 


Per volume, $2.50. - Per Set, $7.50. 


Demy, 8vo., gilt top. 


Sent prepaid to any address on receipt 
of price. 


175 Dearborn Street, 


‘St. , Laurence, Mass. 4t. 


Unity Publishing Co, 


CHICAGO. 


sit 


